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I INDEX TO BOOKS I— VI OF SABARA'S BHASYA 
( ( Bib Ind Edn ) 

Bi The Late Lol G A Jacob 
[ Cntmmd jtm Tin S B Slndiii, Ft! //, p U 
667—8,671—2 

" Etiui [Sf?] " 

(Cf Apnst Srauta, 2 3 5 6), 50-1 
!j|%, oil cdle, 307 

“ mfei Ijq clc 488, 400, 493 

" [qjj] aiiKifir etc , 466 49J 667 
W 223 

»tW4W, a sla\e by birth, 208 
“ sH^ragijJrtiir ”, 65i 

•' ni^ <851 ” (T S 2 1 2 6) 446 For a new tbeotj 

15 to the meirang of tins see Dr Bjraett’s nonce of a 
took in J R A S 1909, p 473 
ntflRlFT, a sacrificial session, the performance of wbich 
lasts a year (Satip iv 6 2 and note to an 12 1) 
713, 759 

“ iFq»tii mr TOmrur ", OBO 

mitiunniT, 246 

IJIIITO, "a statement rasant flgnntnely’’ (MW), ■■indirect 
appliCAtion (Jhl), — 45 

JDjunctiorj 0 / 1 “^ccondrijy matter, 95, 87—90, 108. 
^uinrt ’ITT^Tcen^^It^ (Solra 3 1 22) 

CoMcll tnmlatcs tbns in Ssidilja Sutra i 19 (p 26),— 
‘sulsijntj portions of a sacnilce stand as such on the 
simelcicl and 50 cmnot be connected with each of her" 
"fletsnsclail. etc , 647, 650 
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“C ” 346 Apast. Sr 1.16 3 
“"itwlsi ISJsfilJI?!! 370, 436, 491, 502. 

rfrtJT, OefineO, 243 6 (See too p 101) 
nt ’ifum m 3?fpt tai!igqratlf& ’, 335 
HS^irirnra (See Maxims). — 224 
rrSta-”, 640 

one of the 10 pnests at an Agmstoraa sacrifice — the 
extoher of the stones for pressing the soma plants (See 
Eggehng s notes on Satap i 8 I 21, and iv 3 3 1) — 353 
tjf(tjj»r, 541 

^ ra^!%r rtg^imt 3is 

“^3- %SIRW?3 317 (T S 6114) 

^rsr3ttR?33( . utr, y. 

‘'’5tgi’3in3 624 (T B I l 4 l reads f!nH 3 ' 

“^gifi nr nnt nsrnn nni3n«i>)i” (T s 2 6 2 1) —487,530 
nt >^951^”. 463 

“^rgrj^ft gtlfir" (T s 5 1 1 1),345 
“4rg%ftrrtsni3ni<5r wnPsr otc ■ , 460 , 464 
llSlin”, (T B 3 3 64), 461 
“ngnri’nJT'Tr sti^amnnis", 542 

“inglrant^rstRn’wrssTO' 442, 534 

dividing into 4 parts, 676 

“ ngfeiftJiR iivv nra^rerem" 536 

formulas, so called from four pnests (Agnidh, Adh 
varyu Hotri and Upavaktn) being mentioned in them 
(Satap IV, 6 9 18 and note), 390 762 
“'313^311 etc ' (cf Spast 2 II 5), 

390, 533 

“nrentTt ft n5inFi em , 526 
‘ ntrafaHtn s nftft tran?^", 357, 409 
^tJmrtng (Satap n 2 1 29 and foot note), 357, 348— 
9, 409. 
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, 398. ' ' ' 

(See Eggeling’s note on Satap. iv.2.1.31), — 349, 356. 
a ‘head-piece'-a ring on the top of the generally of 
wood, but occasionally of / Dongb. (See Eggeling’s note 
to 5.7.1. 3 and 5.2.10. In the it is defined as 

“the raonstar-shaped top*piece of the sacrificial post”), '528. 

the 3 four-monthly or seasonal sacrifices (Satap. 
2.5.Ij (See Vedic Index).— 96,157. 

the pit from which the earth has been taken to form 
the high altar, and into which the etc. are tht 

own on the conclusion of a sacrifice (See Eggeling on 
Satap. 3. 5. 1.26), 478. 

“ (T. S. vi. l . 3. 8. and 5itap. 

4. 4.'5. 2), 478, 638. 

). 33. 

“ JJtrg etc.” (X. S. I. 2. I. 2), 135. 

“ r^nrtn 87, 506 (t. s. 2. 4. 6 . i). 

of T. S, 7. 4. 8. 2. refd. to as 

713, 714. 

“ ” - 573—5. 

a codaka — text enforces the performance, of a function 
along \vith its subordinate parts’ (Kunte on 3. 7. 51 
and 5. 1. 17), 411, 547. 

' =i%!n!n 5tf»r=rraiKm'fTO '> 108, 691, 7oi (fa 
these 2 sutras Kunte renders it ‘an original statement’. 
Should it not rather be ‘orginative’ ?). 

^ flrq'qFiT. ?nrrrcqErTT- 

> ‘f* (Quoted in Nyiyamafijarr, p. 135). 

105. 

may mean qjsq ‘havii^ the Jagat as its Sama’ — 168, 
(Apast. Srauta xii. 14. 1). 

^ to yawn), 321 — 2. (See T.S. 2. 5. 2. 4). 
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siJjnsTOgqjf n ^ jrfft, 65 

38, ■iss 

"ascrw m " , 194, 196 

tbe tail of an animal (as used m Satap 3 8 5 6 
jt 3S said b> the pumpakfin to stand for the whole 
animal— — 299 

tj#. ^tnatrTacT ’ , 299 (gatap 3 8 5 6 'they per 
form the Patmsamj ajas with the tail (of the victim)’ See 
too Eggeling s note m Vol I pp 75 5. 256 ) 

^51^^ 5^^ 564 (In t 3 5 we have ^\ik^ 

511 

4, 64 65 p 4 The 

V/ilic IneiiY omits this sense of 3!rr^ altogether See 
/R^S ,1914, pp 301 733 

31 Tf*r 5 rr 145 The fault of ripttiua>i umihniy 

In Satap 1 3 2 8 Eggelmg renders 'a repetition and 
— m 1 6 3 27 'sameness and 'repetition’ On this latter 
passage Sajaoa sajs — 

“a.^i 51? w’riTuimt^i'l:^ 

rt5?g snui ’ 

In Nirukta iv 20 (Vol 2, p 460, and t 16 (Vol 4, p 67) 
IS said to have the three meanings ¥iin^T, ^TTT^JCr, 

f and 

Bee too Sahara on \ 8 63 where he explains gtifir by 
See too Bhamati pp 77 and 642 
“3?ifH ^*ihjtir3TTPcf7:r 

tnrctT5Tm7cm?T ’ (TS 2 66 4 ),— 144 Sa}^nas bhas)a 

on this mantra is as follows — ‘ 27^?er5^r ^^*frfrfrcTr 
5n5nrr3nfrgrtrr«73^(§'(m ^rafir^ 

I sTcT rrm 

^qigtira ti^cr ’ 
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In the bhajya on Ait. Br. hi. A^^ (Vol. % p 223), viz. 
“5nm?rr 

3 T?fn%,” Sdjanatigtun explains cnw ty 

5^: sriiin^^r ^f3ifg^!3l5ts?i^is3- 

but Haug translates it ‘laziness.’ 

On p. 669 of Jha’s translation of Tantravartika (2. 2. 10) 
we read :— “When it so happens that.between the offering 
of 2 cakes there is no other action to be performed, then we 
have the flow of janii [i. e gnfjIcIT^I'T ] and hence the 
mention of the remo\al of jami [i. e. ] must be 

'taken as enlogiring that actioi whichwould be laid down as to 
be performed bctween'the 2 offenngs and from this it follows 
‘that, in the case in question, what has to be enlogired'is the 
sacnfice UpstnSu which is distinctly laid down as to be 
performed m the interim [ ]•” 

The NySj’asudha on 2 2. 10 says i— 

aim «it I ^ii®’ 

etc. 

snTOm^tr ?mf^ 5 iitra nm Jiiti qaifiist, =34. 

‘ tartmiifi e h aiEiisircifjREiimi shoe etc." (T.s. 6. 3. 
, _ 10 S), 651—2. 

“ qfitJiS: Ei 031 sniEfr; qg. etc" (cl. T.s. 1. 5. 7. 3), 371. 
This spoon and after sacnficial imphments to be the 
common property of a'/ who aie perfoming a laira (see 
Jha's Prabh. Mimansa, p. 210), 738-9. ^ 

, =5tlT), defined as distinguished from = ^1^). 

For the different characteristics of the 2, see Index to Jha, 
S. V. im- 484. 

Irf^%, named in sutra, — 210.G34. 

51%; (cf. 

tt'OTTlfiETE^E etc. in Ma\inis ui),— 10. 

• 37bI m nq siEiiir " (T.s 3 3 9.1), 520. 
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39S, 604,620, 635 

^JtT:qT?ff7T, the pnnciplc that there is another scripture 
declaratory of it {V 12 of the deity, the materials etc , of a 
sacrifice), 89 

"37a^!i:rHT 

“a:? 734 

a ^qf^Taait," 753 

a?if^.a:aR, sso 

“a3it5i9vTfr sftna WT^toia,’ 345,456 

a^^niaa^aia — ‘The pnnciple of a Name rtstmtlamt 

u nmtthn^ So my rendering in ]\I oxims in Ivunte translates 
the Sutn 145 b\ “Again well known 

resemblances determine the name of a Sacnfice and 
explains sqqg;^ by ^{^q* In his translation, Jlirt 
renders the Sutra it points to the Action', but in his 4 urva 
iH/rrf m Sacred Books of the Hindos , his 
rendering is ‘That aUo [should be taken as Name] ^^hlch 
points to a similarity [between the sacrifice and the 
accessory that it would indicate] For Colebrooke’s vieu 
see Maxims in 90 
726 729 

?Tr«r (See under ui Index to Jha, and Kunte on 5 

2 13) —562, 568—9 
773 

“cfc^ qqr% etc , 157, 449 

Satap 3 13 9 ditto 313 13 

—413 

“tT 555 See this as an adjective 

m Tand>a. xxv 7 2 

a cake composed of meat 433 

etc (T S 25 2 4),— 322 
496 , 499 (T s 25 3 6 

mth 
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il (T- s. 2, 6. 8. 5, and 
see Kunte on 3. 3. 41), 305, 308. 

‘ ^ ??iTcr =t 'Tstiar ^ gCmt" 716- 

“a^wfWreir. Wa- ‘atg d07— s. 

"cRa SRsOioa araon,” 39i. 

“cngtasa ^<isnTi (T.s.7.4.8.3),— 

715. 

-ts?. 

"atfsnj.a^iaJraia' etc.’’. 397. 

‘'3T55I 59^^ 573a.” “im- 

‘‘fiTH SHgtftisira " (T- S. 2. 3. 9. 3), 35R. 

“Rret 931 siatiisia^'j" (T. s. 6. 2 . 3. i).— 

296, 324. 

391,712, 

“ats I smii 5f!nt etc.", 458. 

gtrsafiraj}, N. of 2 men (ct. firftrrRrW >» Sankara's bhSsya 
on 2. 4. 20), 730. 

“gTrantaf ^trant". 'let it be given to Tunda’s mother' 
(though she may also be the mother of — 730. 

the ' nave ’ of a wheel (So Molesworth onl 3 ' • ). 

99. 

‘equal applicability’, 134. 

<J5t (s^rpTScl. See SSyaoa on T, S' \ii, 5. 1, 2),— 40, 
154. (See f^tdic Index). 
lljnjii ^n, 377. 

“Sa: sngtirw etc," 73i. 

“a'anpj& tnfs,” 4S0. 

51tni9^;, ‘knowing 3 Vedas’, 279. 

"ftai g qaiat g^f Wirti.” 429. 

stc.”, 162. 

ii»7(?i[rn7t(59[ft", 335, 

.•- ' " •' l '» 378 
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?5ri5,', the 33goils,— (R V 3 6 9),— 271 
“mpil 5 ^ !lsI?lIt?KIT‘St etc , 373 

Siftw wgpff etc , 522 (T S 5 l 7) 

‘ jfra: ctatniq; Three w ith marks , 444 (cf 
of T S 3 6 20) 

“^sn rr5f?rt[Hr>T3ft.’’ 708— 9(T S 2 5 5 2) 

S=Tf^ '^ 1 1 'lng ^ sacred aic'stors , 629 

etc ,427 [Apas- 

tamba Sraut i xi 11 1] 

391 

394 

5 ^qjivr?rTa; ‘like the measunng [of a piece of groundj ^^l^h 
a stick’ (See Cora on Apat ^rauta si 12 6 and my 
note in / R f 5 for 1912, p 744], 569 [& Vol 2, p 521] 

' 479 

€l^^Tr?T,” 578 

defined as the actual ’rauftr to another of 
the thing guen, 484 

^ 710 (T S 3 5 91) 

' 494 

»5tq?f3‘q^rJT^q' 493 

“g;Ts'q‘iCI% etc ’ , 283 (T. S 16 16) 
srrm ” 772 

“?¥TJiqT (Satap mji 11 2), —378 

3;f^€r*Ij oblation made with a ladle or ' an oblation of a 
</flrx/» spoonful of boiled nee to Indraancl may be consider- 
ed as part of the Grihamedhija ku, being, as it were an 
offering of remains , like all /uho i offerings, the darvihoma 
IS performed bj the \dh\ iijra while s“ated on the north side 
of the fire ’ [Eggeling s note on Satap n 5 3 17],— 762, 
in I I 18 (p 29), the iittprance (of a word)’ 
504 



598,60-1,607,620,635,682, 

697. 

“^^iWfrRqiwrjr uair” (T. S. 2.5.6.1),-195, 

526,597: with ^^r^TJnn^r etc,510,737. 

“33if ^ «c.’l 532. 

etc." 399, 

5^ dfeniM an exiraplc, of 13,497 (an 

STTTJtfi^nR). [Mahabhl^ja tol 1. p. 35]. . ' . 

CTgfeiR?narHiii, 152— 3;303. ] 

“seg^fTOt^,” 302. " 

(T. S. 1.0.S.3),— 214. (See rnida sraiSVl). 
“^SJIIPT^OI trorlS'' 225,239, 373. (See 

in Meximt, iij), 

a pociiJiar modification of tlic new and full moon 
sacrifices originated b\ the DaksSpoas— a rojul family. 
[See ^Atap. 2.4.4 and Eggeling’s long note at the beginning 
of it.]— 179,180. 

<H5ITI'irtCT:, 716. , 

ten-fold, relating to R. V.with its iO maui3aIas,-258. 
‘consecration offering’, — (Cggchng on Satnpatha 
3.1.3),— 383,535,566. 

Hmw,” 391. 

“He cuts (a tree for) a sacrificial post atthetimeof 
initiations” (Kiinte). ^ 

^ 551. Cf Apast. Sr.iutaX. 4.14 {with 

(iMadhua), 301. 

“5Ci^^ (T. S. 0.2.11.3), 301. 

(T. n. 2.2.4.6), 326. 

5^3 r?r CTR s. 

‘butter consistingof butler [long-storcil] 
■na>'’»‘ 'v.x l’fforu<'-tt a 5^ '• crificcl, — 431. 
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set ft a^^TO': w'ramaa ata,— 2. 

‘We see that its [i. e. the veda’s] object is the laying do\Mi 
and enjoining of a certain action. [Quoted in Sankara’s 
bhasya, vol 1, p. 49 ] 

^ncT^iiq etc , 548. 

SI^^” (T. s. 1.8 7.2), 7.1 11 1, 132. 

“Im sS'rq't etc ■' <cf. t. s. 2.4.1.I),- 

523. 

fspir, 584. 

ft etc.,” 39 (T. s. 6 . 1 . 5 . 1 ). 

ft etc.,” 324 (T. S. 2.6,10 1), 

ft (T. s. 1.6.1.3), 605 6. 

■'Iwi ft w tftft,'' 338, 342,455. 

“Iftvftl sftrift ele-." 75 (T. B. 3.6,11.2). 

"I*nn=tl5t51tr etc-,” 562. 

'preparatoti' operations performed on Sacnficial 
Substance’s (Kunte), 427. 

“5t?!nSlgi,” 712. See X. 2 27. 

“sn^^^raWtfct^ rjft ‘should procure food (bj 

begging),— 713,771. 

“ai?l!r ft 4;rar[: STi'ftJn,” 760. 

IS the amount of daksina to be given to a pnest at 
the Jjotistoma, — 412,749 — 59. 

Staraift^ rjraftfl,’' 634, 
wgtllft eto.,” 348. 

336,559. 

“fa5r3Brt5!ra!nfrn3nKi»nw,”757. ^ 

ftolT, ‘havnng a remainder torce’ (from soma being poured 
into a cup twice without its being washed). See Kunte 's 
note, — 267. 

"ftsift SfBFim'ft,” 'ambiguous sentences', (Jlahabhasja, vol. 
r, p. 14, and Nages’a, vol i, p. 51), _ (92,493 (singular). 
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k'tii'tilo'r, ‘belonging to 2 lias's, — 595. 

‘cutting off two’ (pieces of the 
oblation (Ivunte), 536, 67-1, 
tlKlfrf,” 336. 
gtlfa," 674. 

"mit 5n!?n^ etc.,” 415. 

‘'SftJK 549. 

STilUHnaT JtftfT!, mantras which 
Veda, — dlQ. 

“viHtrinat’w Jn^tn gttnet” (Smnti), 768. 

m% rtftrlfPTsTf trjra?; — ‘There IS great ilifference of 
opinion among loimcd men in reg-artl to Duts'‘, — 3. 
xlt^ tWtT ^ tflWtlftrlstn (lift).” 011-12,767-8. 
grtajj, certain Rik verses, 570. See Kunte on 5,3.5. 
vnf^9T, ilcfincil as one who offers sacrifice, 5. 

^tjT, a spoon for ghee (See Eggc)iiig‘s note, vol i, p. 67),— 342, 
388,477. 

“tl ITiga^tT St etc.," 644. 

“tt 4 RiTiS<j|?;rf% ^ sif^sira” (^511%.= 

^stx„ 744. • 

(Sec Inilc\ to Jhal, 564. 

51 ^ TOT tHITTItlM tRc'T: JaTT: tR-TITgit. 414. 

51 IT tRRsl Rlihri 5f!;4ftg OTOT ,11. 

51 '51 T^IOI H5t rnTTIsJ: etc., 32. 

51 51 i^tncRtr OTOT 459 . 

“51 m5tnPtr «c" (K.v,vi.2s.3), 124. 

515^5145119111, 717. 

51014314 lleTlft, 4. 

"3 iW 5103 51 5031 etc.." 428. 

3 ijviort.'ai oiris^'i;, 470. 

‘‘o OOUtlO' Sl j i O l O : etc.,” 304 (Sec Cggcling on 3.4.4.1). 
"5tg 41 03100 ogsnt,” 592. 
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wHret, 431—2 

“tRsfiSlilVitl;,'' (T S 6 11 5). 318 

ff^risir csiTfa- fl^Sirrar” (T B 1 633), —568 
109 (Mahabha^jd, \ol i, p 125) 
a ?r:Et3:?jrTO. ira^rnara' ,” 665 
a , 6 a & 

a ft as a?ft>Totrar crB^r, 612 
a fk =sift?iti a«im etc , 512 
a ft: ftf?i ftttr ftP^g sigstrer etc , 203 

a ft ntsftStti ?(k%atsft sa etc , 185 
a ft tRproSaittraR*a(s^. etc , 21 5. 
a ft aiW% at filft etc , 058 
a aaiaa tmatcsrfinn^itigagft, 356 

a tfi&jlftgqgxjS,— 9 (Quote J m NjajamaSjarl, 

pp 17,162) 

a gtafitata gtg tfioiafta^ft tat? , 245 
a sr-a«a fta wta^ta^a ^sa aftgaift, 5 
a Ettraia ftJaft fti%a a.aa sa^gakPa, S 2 
a aai'aaa nftaa , 629 (T s 6 3 1 5) 

“attttgaaaiaa ’’ 401 

^ Sacnfice at A\hicb \anous kinds of gram are 
used, 562 

(T S 25 56), 31S,‘l-)0 

“aaa^a ^aa: gang etc ," 407 

rUt^JT, oanifi (of a Sacnfice etc), — S6,S7,S9 — 91,95^103 
defined in sutra 213 — 

'‘Such uorcL, on the utterance of uhich, the forms of the 
objects denoted are directlj cognized, are nouns” (JbS) 
‘relating to a name or noun 

(oni ftaaift aiiaaa aatfsa), iii. 
aradHift-a, 726—9 
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[“Naras&msa, ‘perlainmg 'to Narajamsa (man’s praise, 
i. e Agm, or Soma, or the Fathers),' is the name gi\en 
to certain remains of soma-hbations sacred to the 
Fathers, which m the nine soma cnps, are temporanly 
deposited iinder the axle of the southern soma-cart, till 
they are drunk by the pnests at the end of the libation." 
Eggeling on 3 6.2.25]. 

tflKC ^ Index to Jha. 

freshl} -boiled butter, 96 

(T- s. 2 5.5.1), 596. 

‘'sn? 9 rT (T. s. 2 . 5 1 . 6 ). 325-6. 

siffttr fijgqqwir, 17- 

Rn?, Ite name of certain yaju? mantras which bang 
addressed to others are recited hvdlj (See under jffsT in 
the Index to Jha),— 129,131,292. 

the final or concladmg word of a Ssman, to be sung 
in chorus by the Prastotar, UdgStar, and Pratibartar (See 
Eggelings long note on iv. 2 5.10). is the mdhma at the 
end^f to be sung bj one desmng ram, 165— 6. 

pountig out of Sacrificial water, [See Safap i 9.2.32. 
33, and Kunte's note on 4 2 14], 477 
necessinly, of necessity, 643 
'without sopport (I, e ideas without external 
objects— the or Idealism of the Bud- 

dhists),— 8. 

'fife produced by fnction’ to be taken in its literal 
sense in vedic texts,— 96 

N. of short detached formula inserted in a bturgy etc, 
(See Eggcling’s note on 1.42.1. and translation ofiii.C). 
rTgc^Ttiir »” (T. S 2.H,1), 312. 
cessation of application (ui opp to srfr^. See Kunte 
on 3 7.12), 392. 
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etc.” (V. S. xu 66. See 

in Maxtmi, m), — 246 
632 . 

Tf|C5^, ‘buying off’ — a ransom, an equivalent (the being 
thrown into the sacnfiaal fire tmtead of the ?jq)— 
529, 694. 

417,505. 

t^T3:?5rT:) (‘geese clothed m black silk 

garments ), 33 

“ 33,35. 

•fim?:;, a substitute for snif,— 381—2,657,659,666,672. 
half of flour (a certain 308—310. 

‘‘%ni W'fcT SJJTJTi: !T5n,”— 632 (R. V.'viII. 75,5). 

^gT<n, verses to be recited by the Nena priest. 

(T.B. 3. 12. 9. 5), — 107, 421. 

STTJT etc., 58. [See RV. 3. 53 14, where 
Griffith renders it ‘Iow*bom.’ Others take it as the name 
of a place. See Vedic Index It gives a utreng reference 
toR V.] 

“^m5cIHTT5c5IRl^?r ?TI?rr 439, 645, 689 

(T- S. 2, 5 82)— 369. This is 
referred to as T.B. 3 12. 9. 8, 

‘ q?r ?T: etc , 755. 

(Cf. T. S 2. 6. 1. 4), 368. 

‘consisting of 5 cupfuls', 683-5, 690, 701, 703. 

(cf- 390. 

rranr ?iicnJiT (T. s. i. 6. i. 

2),— 419. 

‘five times cut off or taken up’. See Eggeling’s note 
on m vol. 3, p. 48),— 754, 

“li^Tsra 754. 

an officer appointed to count the infantry (?), 102. 
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, 299 (see Index to ]ha) 

‘‘lat ^ ts si- (Cf t s e 2 i i) 

“trai 423 ' 

the action connected Tilth the 7 stakes t iken bj the 
COH’ to begiien for purpose of soma (See ^atap 3 
3 1 Kunte renders this “causing the cow to walk’), 451 
q^qisj, the dust from the seventh foot print of the 

w hich IS scraped up bj the priest with his own hands 
and spnnkled on the axles of the soma casts (See 
Madhava and Satap 3 3 1), 451 

epithet given to the author of a 

verse on 490 

q^n^r ^ ^ etc 34 

557 

q^ci; (‘A walking cemete:}’, 

quoted m the Vedanta Satn bha<.} v 1 3 38 Compare \a 
si 5 th 1 s Dharm isa<!tra xviii 1 1 , that of Ap'ist imha 1,3 9 9) 
“qq^n (See etc ) 

qtr^qi, a dish of curds offered to Mitra and Varuna (Eggehng 
on2 4 4 14), 477 

qqtsra'i on milk alone, of the sacnficet and his 
wife dunng the performance of a Jjotistoma , 772 
tn^T^ ’ (T S 0 2 5 3), 495, 623, 772 
qiiqrqr °oe of the man) kinds of Brahmani (as 

distinguished from Mantn) ‘ A descnption of something 
done previousl) b) a single person Tnnsn Tantravaritia 
on 2 1 33 p 572)— 127, 753. 755 

qf^ q^qTtKcTTTqq 757 

“q^T qr nm 03% qtjg ’ (T s 3 3 4 2),~ 

573 

hire, w iges hiring engaging for wages,— 339 — 40 
396, 412 

q firn iq', hired, engaged — 397 
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the position of attenibnt i. e, one of subordmat* 
ion, -742, ?45. 

the name given to the 3 logs of wood placed on 
the north, south, and west sides of the altar [Eggeling, 
Vol 1 , p 87, calls them 'enclosing sticks’. See Katjayana 
Srauta ii. 221, p 1721,^118, 509—10 
qfbTirrfrsq, ‘to be regarded as havang a technical 
Signification’, — 1. 

unconsecrated (i. e. grass, — 

429 . 

; “gy^. 

qfq^r?: 

(T. s. X. 3. 6. 2],— 422. 

“qfeqitj ^nPE,” 527. 

402, 670—7. 

trft^trnjt sncrrq!^\?y, 402. 

q^fesq^gi in Satra 1. 1. 3. 
q^^ qX^tK q 438. 

qq^’qq^TjT, carrying fire round a sacrificial animal (gatap. 
3, 8. 1. 6), — 115, 118. Also wanng fire etc- round the 
head of a returned traveller 1 — 117 [See Eggeling’s Jong 
note on 1. 2, 2. 13] 

“qqf^q^cT qr^3g?^%” (T. S. 6 6. 6. I.),— 187. 
q^frw, the third and concluding part of the Babi^pararnSna 
stotra (Kunte, 5. 3. 7), 571—2. 

‘exclusion’ (of the Sodra), 624. 
qq^ ‘an assembly,’ ‘societ>’,’ 634. 

an oblation to Agni pavamana {Satap. 2. 2. 1, 6. 
and see EggeUng’s Jong note. Also T.B. 1. 1. 5. 10 and 
Kunte on 3, 6. 11), 370—2, 431, 576. ^ 

qfsiq-, the punficatOT)' ceremeny at the commencement of 
a ^51^, —SIS- (See note on Satap. 5. 2. 3. 1). See 
/,R.A.S., 1914, p. 302. 
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a ’trainer (or punfier) consisting of 2 blades of Iviila 
grass of equal length [See Eggehng s note on Satap 
113 1 , and KH}ayana Srauta n 75 (p 127 ) Jha 
(p 2 G 9 of prab Mimamsa) sajs they are aised for 
ipun^lmg xtattr The Vtdu Indtx - — “The Sieve used for 
punfjnng the Soma’ and “seems clearly to have been 
made of thtep'i arMl”], 429 

etc” , 384 

“ttgiTsrsq- tTirrtm etc" (TS 2 3 6 3 

etc), 491 , 

'‘igJtTcmct" (TB 1 S 9 7),— 608— 9 
4:5t5ir ’Sti: etc 528 
1^9SW5tT|tr, 443 

TStKr (fern of q^tr?), — ^ 316 [Wrongly given fis sr in 

SaWra In bath edns of Madbava it is n [mth ^ as vanaqt 

mone) and defined^ tte—oqiijfft iiq^T tjq^nreiqui 

iIHiCi ’’ See Vedic 

Index ] 

‘he gambles \vith a cow (as stake)', -516-17 
(of Apast, Sr Xvm 19 2 ) 

369 ^See 

913 ^, textual sequence,— 537 , 540 . 546,586 Katj ayaca gr 

I 81 

(^ 9 ^) ‘a ladle xvith a bowl of the size of a 
hand’ (See Eggelmgs note on 13 11 ) Pnnted text 
erroneously reads jff 564 

9 lcnmttvi 4 (See Index to JhiQ, 187, 269 
9 Trsn»a'tt 4 , relating to 4 gni 257 

122 [^TSCruBT riFq ^fn£r ^ 

Bhamatt p- 253 ] 

N of a Saman, 491 
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, 71 Samples of ^^ords in use 

among Mlecchas 

fq^ 5 I Isanti his first sutra) quoted — 16 

(Sitapii 4 2) — 3RS 82o — 7 766~7 
12 

5^ ^ 1 % repetition 156 166 1/7 

establishment of the htcred fire (Satap 2 2 3 
and note on 4 a 1 li) — 7lS 

repetition tautolog\ —476 (str^jiffqvr 
fqvqcT 5^ sr 

(T S 7 48 2 N\h reads 

etc) —713 

n^I’:'r-JT etc (T B 1812)^—518, 
526 ApASt Sr xxi\ 1 33 

J^lepCT, Brahmanas — a description 

of something done formenj bj mtn^ people (Trans of 
Tantravart p 572) 127 7o3, 755 
‘ 5^ SRmmS'71^?n?»'?m \ 696—7 

‘5^rT^'l^3^5^r%,’ 727 

5 ^ril^, something wh tends to the aih antage of the Sacn 
fleet — 135—6 5rTttT?T ^ 3?:aT5 ] 

(Sajs the pur\apak in) is only applied to a cake 
made of consecrated flour — but this is disproied b> 
examples from ordmarj hfe Cf * 5 ^m 3 J»T meJX 
srr^^ See sr|^ mfra) 94 

5<f5‘fa’ Sir^^T sRaszT 336 

^t¥rc7qrlTJT 3«n375r««a- 45272s ^ -jqgqpcr 

should bo (’) 

“5^^^ qqTf^tsffra-,” 225 

‘ j’qTqereq itit etc 

sugqiqqr, an introductory ver^e 40S fin 5atap 2 3 221 
Eggehng renders it Themvititor> prajer The FfJic 
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Indtx defines it as “The technical term for the address to 
a god inv itrng htm to partake of the offering it was followed 
b} the wh accompanied the actual oblation ’ ] 

731 

the bowl part of a ladle — 564 [See Eggehng on 1 3 1 
1, and Vedic Inde\3 Apast Sraut xiv 24 12 

authonzed substitute for the soma plant [See Vedic 
Index] —383,659—60 669 

man’s name(’) (See Kunte s note on 3 2 30), — 268,615 
t^Rirnsn ttai etc ’,643 

etc,’ 13 

‘ #7331^ etc ”, 395 

Tdra " 553 

“^9T3ttTcifr 'those two ters-^ The first of which 
begins N\ith the word are Dh’ljjs? (Kunte See 

R N 3 27 5 6 and Apast Stmta 19 18 3) 570 

' (T S 63116) 457,560.563,568 
[In Satap 2 5 2 41 Eggehng rende-s ^'451311 by “clotted 
butter ’ and in i note adds '(ht mottled butter) is clarified 
butter mixed wath sown milk ] 
bee 

‘twisting of the back — m turning from side to side 
to point out and explain diffr things to a pupil Ivumania 
(p 416) explains it thus — 

5?! 5?r ^ikgr- 

cTt^nn ^51 " See Trans 

p 570]— 12 d 

The Rik verses 10 be recited by the pota pnest — 107, 
421 (T B 3 12 9 5) Cf ^^post Sr xxu 24 8 9 
329 

etc 648—9 655 

q^qqii^, on offering to pashao, — a0D,306— 7 
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The pra%a Saslra is the name of second 
hymn at morning oUation (M V See Eggeling’s note 
Vol 2 p 324), 118 

‘context’ (]hs), — 140,282,284 

¥15 gcT ” fMahabhd^ya 3 1.67, 

vart 2),— 320 
Spsr^tjft, a ladle,— 551 

(R V 1 109 6),— 256 283, (m both mstances 
Sahara has Sl«f) 

' • 702 

“staTSRT^ ^^cT,” S'lO 
“srarqfeT I’ irsit etc ?S6 

it s 2 1 1 4),— 39 
“ST5Trqf^il5lIItqt«IfT51«(<T.”— (T s 2 3 12 1),— 332. 
etc ‘ , 583 

“srarqi^itfr etc 278 <t s 2 u 4) 

a^IfqTasrcf See Manu iv 37 am 

Brahma Satni bhs^ya 1 1 4 (p 76),— 325,438,41,645 
"sraT5?qT?^”,65i 

srqiisqi, ‘mediately,’ ‘indirectly’ (m opp to ¥11^13; ),— 391 
(^fq , Certain Sacnficial filled with consecrated 
wattr. [See Eggeling s note on i 1 1 20 and xu 
9 3 8] —477 

477 [in his Index to Apast’ 

Srauta, Garbe renders sirgltii ‘holy water’] 

(T S I 8 22 1), 545 
5 «iT q ^qmscr.’’ soi 
Siraf^fil, a substitute, — ^f3|¥T 381,382(The former 

inferior to the latter) 659 rjjfrss for 393 , 649 ^ 

6G3 666 

ltraqi%5E^ The final disposing of all the materials used at a 
Sacrifice thus, the black antelope s horn is thrown into 
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the whilst remnants of cil^e etc are eaten 

and drunk (See Jbti's ^Tobhiior pp 172,199i2l8), — 
253,474— 5, ■;77.69S 

sr[%«r^, a Rik to be recited at the bcsmntng of a Stotra 
(M5dha\ i) 

[In Apast Srauta n 9 2 Tlie word is explained 

b> Ul” m tlie com I In the Inde't 

Garbe renders it introductory verse ],• — 297. 

St^srORJnvT^^ 287 see a passage on 16 

(See Maxims, Part iii) 

Jffasr?R, n counter order, an exception, 750 

There are 2 examples of this v erb (perhaps from 
Srauta Sutra) on p d 42 The abnJgcJ St Petersborg 
chnt shows iTt "dh the 3 upasargas, and gives Apast 
Srauta 7 14 8 as an example 

a supplemcntarv obhtion to bo offered when 
certain ceremonies have been omitted dunnga J>otijioma 
(See Msdhava and Kunte on 6 5 40)717—8 
(?), 155—6 

SJttrg, defined, — 6 

^'31 ^rrr , 642 

STc^iTTcR^, 'The indivadnal himself — 395 bee J K A S 1914, 

p 304 

STc^T^I CjTc’TTh*]^’ in Satra6 4 30), ‘To take the phee of,’ 
i.!> Jve Ji'iiP.kvti’ApJ /cir aW Xb? iWAiw 

is used m explaining it, \vh according to the Vachaspnt) am, 
means ‘a subsutuu So, too SlPTimt*! ^et, in his Index to 
the Apast Srauta Sutras, Garbe renders both of them 
‘Cirallar^' k — 691 

692 (See above) 
iTRliqftiHIItft ”, 223 
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(Panbha^"' See Mahabha'\a, Vol I, p 57 etc) 

Sgsm ^rcT.”, 648-9 
(1 e the is to be made of crushed 

^fl),_378 

‘the relation of lordship or ownership’ (with 
reference to the meaning of ?TtJ5cI m connection with 
742—3 

STJThf^r ^:T5TT (R\ m 53 14) The king of the KikaUs See 
Vedic Index, d8 

STJT^nTcT, ‘sung by (or song of) a mad man or drunkard’ (See 
same m Mahlbhdsja \ol i, p 3), — 160 231 
HJTrflnifsgsgsat a ’a^.'i«5tn^^nr5 etc S (Quoted m 
Njayamanjn, p 173) 

“srai5T<J^'JT 457 

JT<7(5Tr: 'fore offenugs' — “oblations of clarified butter mtro- 
ductocj' to the chief Sacrifice” (note to Satap 1.3 2 8) 
There are 5 of them corresponding with the 5 seasons 
(1 5 3 1),— 563 

“srtlisi Ercrilr ” 367,531 (T. S 2.3.2.3. and 

Apast Srauta XIX 2110). 

JTtTlTTcRi^jgf^cr^^ 37^13', 438 

SItilTTSTl53TIen3. ‘on all of rapidit\ of utterance (’), — -537. 
rrsf^: The call to Agm or to a pnest to assist at a Sacnfice 
(See Satap 1.4 2 1, and 1.5 1 1-Also Kunte on Sutra 3.5 44 
and f'fiiic Index)^ — 128,360 — 1. 

5131 ^ 7 , the offering of heated milk as introductorj to a Soma 
Sacnfice, 304 (See E^lmg on 3 4 4 1). 

STtfl’H} a sequence detennmej bj' the procedure, or order of 
commencement (of a senes of acts, to be foUoived through- 
out),— 537,542,550,587. 

101.682 

SI^cnUTST^'^T^, 252,698 — ^9. (See Maxims in) 

‘nsaiiti S^mRf etc.", 397. 
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STRJIRPm” (rf Apist Srama MU 

17 1), 509 

^ sweetmeat (a Puiodas'a as such), — 94 
‘one who undertakes much without finishing 
anything’ (Said to occour in com on Gout Dharma 
SSstra 9 73) 304. 

(T S 6 1 1 1) 317. 

“sn^{ (Ditts),— 316 

“sTT^lUT^Tr^ etc (cf T B 3 21 3) 472 (si!^ is the name 
of a banth — not of a region) 

[sriniija: IS the name of certain bricks 
forming one of the layers of the Sacrificial altar Satap 
vm 1 17],— 105 

“inT!ipnJT'%^nms'ii% ’ (T s 2 5 2 4) 322 

“En?r ttc' 19S (Alt Br V 31, vol 

3,p 192) 

aTdi^siT^, ‘morning h\mn’ [“the Prr»taranu\5ka, or 
morning pray er has to be recited b\ the Hotii m the 
lattei part of the night before any sound (of birds etc ) 
IS to be beard It miy begin immediately after midnight 

and conclude ds soon as dtj light appears’ Eggehngs 
note on Satap 3 9 3 10 For other references See 
Ved.c ] —407,409,551 

ITt<Tc(f^, 377 

“5rRoirai%, ‘epenmg Sacrifice’, — ^343 (Satap 3 2 3, and See 
Eggeling’s long note on para 6 of same) 

(Sutra 2 3 16 is rendered by 

Kunte— “In case of doubt the generality of texts 
(ought to determine the sense), aud by Jha — ^“In a 
doubtful ense, the correct conclusion is arnved at by a 
ptntptisn «/ »ii!ii/(ifi<y!“, — 184 
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'usual ,—125,126,127 

Sn^ (lo Sutra 2 2 12 is rendered thus bj Jha — 

•'Also because the Sacn6ce m question is mentioned m 
Vedic texts as if ittotrej. primary Sacrifice Kunte a transn. 
of the Sutn is — “(It is in original statement) because 
something is frequently de«cnbed (as principal and impor- 
tant) , — 146 

!rral‘H':E5:it:ura (See 542 

srriiflir The portion of the Havis eaten by the Brahman at a 
Sacrifice [In a note on X 7 4 10 Eggeling sajs — 
* According to KaU in 4 7 the ^ro/z/rc, or Brahmana's 
portion, IS to be of the sue of a barley or pippala 
berry"], 241,676 

ajfJJT* The thromng of the black deer’s horn mto the pit 
as m Sat 4 4 5 2 md T. S 6 1 3.8,-478—9. 

STfr^", secuhr pleasure, the desire of gain, is said to be the 
motue for man’s action, — 435,438 

^1151 aiiw ntOTw,— 500 

“a3 etc",— 349, 350,356 (Satap 4.21.29 and 

/ifiait Sr XU 23 13) 

‘an order’, — 408,423,772 [“A litmgical term meaning 
‘direction’ or ‘imitation’, repeatedlj found in later 
Sanihitas and Brahmanas’ l-tJie In/lex] 

The performer of the ser^e of a Sacnficial 
direction, — 424 

(m Sutra 1 4 11), to be taken m its literal (miTT^) 
sense, — 95 

etc",— 93,423,772 (Apasi Srauta 2.3.11), 
a cup contamng crushed figs of the Jncns Indica 
with Sour mdk, as a Substitute for Soma juice (See com’ 
on yfpast. Sraut xii 24 5), 362, Said to be inferior to 
Soma, 351. 
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ua^pcT, 496 

straiKi^PHTl^q^Breifim, i4i ' 

'K5lsr«HfiT^r^^ 5r?^, 525, 532 (Set idaxtmsn) 

^rrmeftT^crr, 94 Maitr Sanhits 1 1 2 (Bloom- 
field) 

^nlr” 1—243, 660 

gf5PIt&, 243 

‘ nft^T ?jqmJl7tHr<i4!Hfr’’ 428 
“jjfi'n 9 q’t'iimH irag'Pipir,” 694,696 ’ 

‘ aisra surft wtaK^rfir” 387 

IS the ordinar} equivalent of and mt restncted to 
consecrated grass, — 94 

a kind of coarse grass,— 116 
548 

outside the sacrificial ground or dlt-ir, 392 
?r^9sr*inT (^ai?f),— 551 ["The first stotra at each 
pressing is called pavamana (punfjing, i e during the 
chanting of ^\hlch the soma becomes clanfied) mz the 
Bahtjpavamana at the moming, the Madhjandtnet pa\dmana 
at the mid daj , and the Arhhava (or tntija) pavamana 
at the e\ emng pressing The other Stotras are called Dhtrya, 
to be harnessed, belonging to or forming a team ” 
Eggelmg s note on iv 2 5 7 ] 

34^1%, 476 (an illustration to 
show that repetition 15 sometimes necessary, and is not 
ihen a faviU^ 

282 

194 653 Apait Sraut x\u 4 22 
"qTqjsI»cI'. ", enclosing logs made of q|TJl wood (?) 

[In a letter dated 12 Aug 1912, Jha says that qx^IJ is 

4 
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some kind of wood, but that it « impossible to say \%hat 
that wood is],— na. See 

mentioned in Sutra,— 7,565,608. 
mentioned m Sutra,— -209,622. 

N of a SSman,^ — 491 [named after ft yati 

mentioned m the PancavimSa Brahmapa VtJic lndtx\ 
m, 623, 733, 735. 

IB 5Tqf?T" — 729. 

507,514 [It is performed by a BrJhmana 
with a wew to obtaining the office of Purohita (royal 
chaplain, or familj pnest). As\ala>ana places it on ft 
lei el with theRajasoya. Eggehng's note onSatap.v.2.1.19]. 

(cf. T. s, 2.1, 8.1), —370 
(See^Apast. Dharma Sotra 1.9.26.R, and Gaut. Dharma 
xxhi. 17. Also Sankara’s Bha?ya 3.4.41 and Thibaut). 

(sh: sacrifice an ass to 

NirritO. 769. 

Jtl5rn» as distinct from mantra, defined, —(Apast. Srauta xxiv. 

1,31.32), 127. 

“Hliy'iJJ etc",— 398, 

etc.”,-~347 (T. d. i.fi.6.2) 
figuratiw language,— 433. 

etc.” 262 (r. S. 3.2,5.1). 

yitKT^oigqiRr:, soi. 

qqrrti 'they say’, or ‘so people say’, 94,95. Here 
and on p. 484, it is See/.R./t.S, 19i4, pp; 

306,734,208,484. [See Kielhom’s paper in for 

1898, pp. 19,20, on this expression in MahabhSjya, vol. i, 
pp, 5 and 250, >ol. it, pp. 272,417, which he regards as an 
adaptation of the Pali vatt&n hmi of the Jataka.] 

“VT^T<T qcfl: HqnTq1>?T etc”,— 612 
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m a Secondarj sense, figurative, 434 

'‘»rrit CRTW 3^ PigiTi; i7;r &”, SH 

^^ord5 expressive of and producing 

109, 111, 113, 124 
m^T smiiV, 680 

“ffl^ [See Satap xu 4 1 6 7 as to 

the bnahng of a vessel otiptlhagoi milk Also A^valSyana 
Srauta3 11 6—11], 650, 656, 677, 6S0, 719 See 
/ J? / S, 1914, p 301 

tvTrrfe [In the pres Indie it la found in R V' 
vjii 79 2 VIZ fvT«n^ ‘all that is sick he 

heals (or, according to Griffith, he medicines)’] Under 
Jaimim’s Sutra 2 2 lO, Sahara employs it m the sense 
of 'to remedy He svys fel- 

i'^<Tr3i3gqI?i«*t5iJifcrcrq3n% 
fin^cni I That IS m order to rfmedy the deficit that 
would be brought about by bnnging those 2 offerings 
together, the upSmsuySja is brought m betneen them 
He then says — qw "how will it be 

remedied by that means ? We thus have the verb In the 
Infinitive mood, active voice, and in the future Indicative, 
passive voice— 145 
7i7 

'viz 214, 34 40.4 118,4, 
2 10,' m 337, 347,475, 600 fSee'l7M,m m ] 

(T S 5 6 3 1), 380, 573 575 

>ia344i€'51HI', 736 

food, noiinslinient to procure), 713 

jftasiw^r WIvnIH i^ilVtTIK (vhere WtWfS 

represents and includes all vessels in use when dining), 230 
gs gig«l:3gBt!renft fiigmi wra;, etc, 36i 

[The inn: is here the subject ] Cl Piti/tjah 1 2 64 (42) 
608 
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‘possessue indication , [ bj which termis under 
stood the denoting a thing by some thing else connected 
iMth it as a quality etc , as when the «ord somi 15 made 
to denote a Sacrifice in which soma is used Thibaut s 
transn of Arthatang aAa] —86 

(?) Is common (as property), — 634 — 5 

tpiKCif etc [Apast Srauta xii 23 4 The com — 
explains this term by >, 

267. 

tji tTfrzTcrqm,” 773 

“a^qJTRTJTfiq etc (T S 2 5 5 2, which reads 

^TT^qJTT. etc),— 705 

q^qt ^qi^f^q^tt*’ [i e a piece of the puroijasa is 
to be cut from the middle and end as BT^SfR] ,674 
niitmflsir [“!4 giir ssiift Kv n i u T B 

3 610 1],— S62. 

IS merely and not — SQtra 213 

bu^ some msntras are e g tfSfaW 

^ftraerpngti^,— 2 1 32 (p 128) 

etc’ (T S 3 25 I),26-( Rv x 128 1 "Let me 
win glory Agni in our battles (Griffith) 

“»mra?I^lfir^rRg",_425 (T S 47141 Seeft^qt) 
"jt^srenr [fmm] =1 etc • fr s 2 5 1 5 ), 325 

USSJi havmg a dew lap (a con etc). 516 (See Apast giauta 
xvm21 13) 

etc [T S 6114 is sour cream]] — ^318 
“treg tECrC^n”, 624 
•ISWI'Hi quoted 13 492 

ITSiqin-, there are 4 siz Agmhotra, New and Full moon, 
J} otijtoma, and Pipdapitji, 526 
q^qi^, contrasted with 5iqT'’5n:qRq, 689 
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are said to be the ^fTJUTI at a 

Jjotijtoma — 381 

contained m the \\or(ls of a Vedichymn,— 90 
Apast TO 17 3 reads “tlcq?I?ir3JT?rt[% 
^5r[5T5(JT but the com sajs that the ^[JT 

as offered jj/</)r because of the killing and not because 
of the ’ See fUT See J // S , 1914 

pp 305, 732 jng, a cry of pain (j made 

b> an animal when being killed for a sacrifice and which 
necessitates the ^(^^cTSlJT (Sijan'i on T S 3 1 4 3), 772 

'‘JTrani^TCl^ ^*11% etc 326, 196 [See Tau^ja Br 
'(x^ 4 1 and Thibaut s note on Vedinta SQtra 3 3 40] 

15 

lT?trPTtqq:tr^, * 566 
“rH5^ t ^ ^ etc , 450 

236 [• the axiom of mutual non con 
nection (Kuntc)] 
defmcj, 8 

gnxr (Mlth ifloil, defined —243— 6 

15 ^giewrat gjnwt 13 (Quoted m Njaja 
maftjart, pp 155, 241 ) 

gqtnrri, the sequence of the Pnncipal in relation to 
Subsidiaries — 537, 545, 587 

“gnuntirfigwt (\Iahabln>j-a l l ,5 and 6 3 

46 etc) 246, 288, 711 

"gy«4'^I5" ( l^e man holding the pcsko next recites ) 479 
“gxwmtiPs S%tr!:nti,” 446 (T b i 8 2 2 ) 

“gfen {ijvntj etc, 375 

"gBnwift tn=i ’ (cf t s 5217 

1—239 

iw’fi JOiw tjfcitwitiSxf trofa” 473 
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122 [useil at a sacnfice called q^tI5n?RI'n 
Kunte. Sea Jha] 

SJJTlItaTlHil, 432, 439, 531. {Mahsihaf^a iv. 1.3.) 

578, 614. (T. S. 6.1. 5). 

“itsist tjfl <WSr ItTTlT:,” 415. 

W’ttrUJT, (conditions under which a man is) tmst Jit ta ta^njict,— 
415. 

“^Itreui WlTtn'^,’’ 379—80, 698 (T. S, 6.4.2), 

3713 n33ijta”,478 (T. s. 6.1.4.S.2). 
^1331331^. 454. 

I^UI'. (SeefttSill 

"rt; nisisia: witRtifttnirtntnfngt ,’’701, 703. 

it: arm: aJUaitlR 333- ttlai,” 468 (c(, Satap. 3.6. 

4.11). See Apast. Srauta aiv. 23.1. 

3! 3t3t3 SII3J13,” 593. 

3; ^1113 333313HS3ftai3vftcr etc.," 5BS, 592. 

3: ^13313333351533013313 etc.," 589. 

"3: ^lS:3 OWS^SFOOISWta,” 589. 

"3 31331 OSJOT 3333T3I: etc., 595. 

■'3 3SI 3531 ^33 3t 3313 etc," 513, 
‘'R^aiftisoiigosTtoneitnio^irs^ra;" (T. s. 5.2.8.2, wh; 

reads 3isi35li333;t etc),— 412. 

"3 3311351 3I3I'33 333 etc." 584. 

“3 33 (tratia: 3133133 etc, 732, 737. 

"3 33 f3S(T3Ii33133,"— 280, 615, 623, 626. 

“3 031 ftStRlRT ftgs” (T. S. 5.5,2.1.),— 189, 521—2, 
566, 574. 

“3 33 tjgR 4313313329313^ 33 3013^,” 736. 

3 33 1313IW 33 ftf33343 3l3imril, 79. 

3 33 3343R39 3131 3 33ia33fi;3S33I33ti 340. 
‘' 3 l 03 gt?f 4ra;il'3 scgsoes^'isira" (Satap. 1.3.2.8),— 
462. 
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(I^ifined, — 183 

'the grass-bedding is the master of the 
sacrifice’ (Transn. of Tantravart., p. 441), — 100. 

“uatnipSTRcit t^imti tifeir etc ,” 735 

“tiaHR tRtini 531 JT^IR,” 676 

tTietit ^fdmqiirira etc,"— 160 , 

^Tt," 103. 

?igtT IS the name give to mantras which aire nof m metncal 
feet (like the or set music (like theHTH?!). — 129. 
etc.”> 571. 

^HT’JT^rrRiT, the sacnficial i essels used by an 5TII^TI^ must be 
burnt With his body when he dies (See ASval- Grth;,a Sutra 
4.2.1),— d42, 739. 

a sacnficial ceremonj or rite, — (See a good example 
in Satap x. 4 3.4, also i x. 3.3 1),402, 583—5, 481. 

‘'jra&?igR tJt 55 529. 

“n^iniunt % 5il»9i 5’str.' etc.", 430. 

“tnaitRR iirttffr'',--280 (The N. of a Saman). 

qjjTjvjyr^, the ten sacnficial utensils (as per T. S. 1.6.8.3),— 
214,441. 

C Madlma), ‘ha^^ng its sphere m the 

sacrifice' (MW), 237. 

“q^T'T q5!rinT3T'5r^qri” (Rv. 1.164.50, a. vn 5.1), — 51, 127 
(as an example of the type of Brahmaga). 

‘'?T§( it aTqi%i%:,’^ bso. 

506 (T. S. V. 6 8.1 with 

ftatiin.). 

“tjPRiafwai fognig^etc.", 199,205. 

3^131 etc.", 317 (T. B. 1.6 8 6). 

“flNatJlJUfR etc.", 772 (T. S. 3.f.4.3 where Sayarjn’ 
explains mg by "aTOuiicrtm mj s.aeg^inr^- 
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ifin: mins etc — 533 (T E 13 10 2) 
sjg^'TCT nif?r?a?w as^nrAnti, ■<38 

“iTj'j'fl Sfag^HtTiri etc —317 (T B 16 8 4) 
tlfatlWlgtTCStl ^5t(ia etc 487.530 (T S 2 6 1 5) Apasi 
Sc ail 5 5 

niajgaitFiiaatfcr 3-Q53^tf(j^, 407,409 
“qanctrr sfwtr^r ifnata- etc 70 
traisir atn tgi^, 752 

■ tjat ^TOIiniltatlfltawfg^t etc —353,355 

“qar a qt?tjis[sii%3i aatragaa,” 374 

q’^faffWfWTSar. T S n S -I!) 

“q3:'a?i% ffijtna etc , -392 
‘'q^tqrOTSigsattl^a etc, —354 
“q5!tTiiaSSI5^5t% etc ' —363 

isrfa naiaigqtitvij. ' (T B 335 5),— 462 
"qst’sa (Satip 2139 Mith 

for STSr), 592 

“qqmqr3Era<ira etc, — (T S 2 63 3),— 140,336.655,674. 
"q^ra tjnpqw isr" (T S 6 1 1 5),— 487, 

“qqi aq-ia ^IttBil ,” 680—2 (cl Apast at 2 U) 
‘'qqiRlOTiqt etc • 485 

“q?T3qtiq aqiSqii ”, 415 
“q^i ft fi;q4P3«qra - wo owtaot," 415 
"misoo'lft gsfa ' (T B 1 1 10 5). 661, withgilia,690, 
762, l!«l 760 

,” 417, 505 <cf T S M 4 5 5) 
“m? etc —80 

gTT?lgTniI €3 etc ’ 198, 204 
“2Tr? etc , *~702— 3 

^:»TP?r<^r»Tr etc ’ {Apattamba Srauta 

14 1) 
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^iry^dL etc.” 168 {Jp'iH. Sr ^n. 24j-,5}, 

350, 363, 381. 

"mk 5I^%Tsn^ ST ’’-•503 

(T. S. 2 4. 10. 1). ^ . 

?Tl% 5:]l%cir (Sifni/id^ana Stauia 

xiii. 13.1 in uagulor), 711. . 

“ml: ^itH ^ fiig^jmcs,” (rf 'tfit ■fl- .\iv.2-}. 

12), 3S3, 639, 669. 

“m? Jir ?igoir ^ma;’’ (Satap. iv. S.io 

1.6.),-4'»3. 

5;i!Fi!i, 41S. 

“(Satp. 1.3.2.9), 462. 
>fmjns 51%; e>c , 590, 595, 396. 

“iRnmarar etc."— 383, 386. 

etc." 377 (T. B. 1.1.6 9). 

etc." (ct Jfail Sr. fii. 3. 

5)-467. • • ' 

tRI^tr tERttllp ti filS: etc., 159. 
trm^iiteraRt Sjenjan , 3R7. 

“tftrtR tRqW tnier^HieitHtltBTW mW; '^mnetc,— 511 
(T. S. 2.6.3.5). 
mtHB?=!ra 574. 

“mf aftviR srraimiaSrs: etc," fr. s. 3.1.3.1),— 451. 
ttqEisn: growls;!:, 70 
?igrpi; rice — gruel,— 307. 

‘'^Tsnvr^r: ^T^r^rrr ^ ?r^m?Tr n^r%’’ (aisoinMii.3.14, 
taken from Mahabha^>a m.1.9), — 735. 

(T. S. 3.5 7.1),— 366,487,501. 
S.2.2.2.5). 

* 'if they should rise op without complsiiog it’ — 5. e if they 
should fail to carry it to completion. 
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^ 3^ SFilTig etc,’— 8 (Quoted m p 

163 ?i^^etc) 

"a^ir 5T?n%5i^ Ait B ut 4i), 582 

^qiTTJfr etc, 366,487 (T S 3 5 7 1 2) 

“«T<ftr RSltm OrtiTg ” etc 256 
‘ tl?31 etc See " 

“?T^ etc, 674 

etc, —706—7 (T S 2 S 5 1) 
etc, 437 (T S 2 3 2 5) 

^ ^n5«n5C”,122 
etc 368 (T S 3 5 7 3) 

etc , • (T B 3 71 8),-— 683, 690 
‘'?i^tft«T£i3Trfiitrt^ etc ’ (sTg^^r=:sisT). 

689 

“qt q tRT^ «T®qi?l^qq ^T,” 426 

“qt q ^qarqr^rRff etc ,’ (T S 

3 5 9 1) 

“qf I miT'Hqcm^^qWStnfTqicI.’' 575 

qrmi^q^ 389 
qrt^rSTRiq’HH ‘beesmg and buying , 771 2 
?n5qt, The yajyas {offenr^ prayers) are the pra> ers vyhich 
the Hotn pronounces when the offenngs are poured into 
the fire At the chiel oblations the offeruig prater is 
preceded by an aniivakja or puro nuvakja (invitatoiy 
prayer) by which the gods are lUMted to come to the 
offenng, and which ends with »m ' (Eggehng’s note, % ol i, p 
135),— 118— 9,256,360 
qijqnqq. 360 

‘‘qi^qiqt etc,’ 360—1 

q^ft5?.t%TnTetc,ri5 
* Apasr 8 anits xiv 24 1 
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'It&nSS!r.?imcr^^Et etc" 13-1 [V S i.S.Satap 3 4 4. 
30, "chat most excellent iron dad body is thine, O Agnm 
etc’ (Eggehng)] 

WlJtrflfdi 315 

“tn litn sKRir^ai ^rai.ngTta”, 6>o 
‘uisraarEmmsi? glna”, isi 648,651,653,716 
’ntlcaH^EK (Sutra 2 4 1), •lifelong ,—194 
“tllsIfflSKKJSla^tm^ctc, 331 (T S2 3 2 1) 

'>t expresses just what is stated 
(and nothing more}’, 361, 572, 590, 593 

atr^iiitgiT t(it^mq R ;ii « atrgqinitm, 49i 
H^tTCtf, the strap of a joke, — 776 
“3^15^ ^qqtff ’ — 297 8, 636 640 (R V XI 19 2) 
gtjt gtnw." (K '' >" 8, 4),— 422, 528 
tjqtIRJmtT, 551 

‘ tJtRtI «tf5 tsfnlr", 466 7, 528 
snTtraCrf TSUTRI!”, 537 

“tR nitron ’iiSgcetc ’(T s 340 2), 32s 

^ 4T fen noirOTrt ftriOR ntox ftroRT tRcfi, 333 
JtRrl^RlR iTORinnrr etc,” 199 
“ir JTWnn etc , ’ 710 {T S 2 5 5 2) See also 

under ‘ etc” 

5r TirJT^^cI etc (an e\amplc ol a mantra consisting of a 

comphint— 126 

* ^ jfnTsnr ”, 733—4 {See ^ etc) 

etc, • 614 (T S 6 1 3 5) 

Vint^rSTj ‘Simultdneous accomplishment (M W), 506— 7 

503 

etc ” (T S 3 3 4 2),- 574 

‘ m ^l^aRr IRTO etc * , 665 

ParaiUm Cfi/jit t 5 718 
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‘‘<fr 5 it% 3 r tt^nrana”, 373 376,393,408,426 

443,466,528 667 773 (T S 6 1 11 6l 

nr w rsr^fuJW 
F9>^firTiir tfwa, 485 

^51 q? wgm ( He who knot's the 

truth of the Atlhrai^o pnest indeej becomes wealth} — 
Kmtt) (T S 3 1 2 3) 40S 410 

‘ r^iEf 53 ^313 etc -317 (T S 2 6 3 4) 

“51 ^ ftri?'!} tirtt;gmq 5 j^ etc 583-0 
“51 5 nra ^54415 etc -7j9 

"5i ^ ^5r^3:g555tJ<51t5t fiigs etc (T S 5 5 I 6), 
see ^55, — 521 

“tfl Jtmttis 5 ^1 55 1555 ,*” 772 

tft ft 9555mi'i!!el51% 5!! l5'5W'5|tEt^, 154 

51 ft ftl%3fH53gt5(5g5l5., 5 

“^t fiat ^rji, 422 

5^155;, etjmological or literal (meaning),— 87,95 
5;55;i5:f5i5, 630 

5;55HSI55: P6l) ‘hanng the R as us Sama ,—168 
“t:?1I55 315515 !1ie^5p5 , 7o6 
3(315;, lung (5oeio) —711—12 

5nTf5e15 55515 55555 5r45i5I51% S5q^l((^j( — < Soldiers 
speak of a victorj achieied for the king as tur \ 1 ctor 5 , ' 
42S 

1T3rr5ff55W5s55reff5rJ5g5eSr (Cl A V IV 29 3 4),— 
726 

^ 55135:51 433555irst5r 55315:5 55;lf5 161 
513(^5 (Satap V 2 3), — 516 
“3;l3iri55 ^5ITI55555i 535 , 516 

Tll5g 5t515, 501 

• S’u ife/ij/tina S’r tr JO 1 
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N of n Sam'in, — 491 

^ISSTRT'IR^lqfi!, 507. 

WlTSriss!!^ (T S 51 10 3), 566—7. 

‘drj’— 458— 3 (See^pil) 

, the 3 verses P V 1 30 13 — 15, the first of ^^hIch 
begins with \\hence the tune as adapted 

to this Triplet is usuallj called (Eggehng, vol iii, 

p XXI ), — 162 

273 

N of an acSiya,— 759 

“Poner residing in words (the poiver words possess 
to denote or point out some thing) is called /m^a” 
(Tbibiut’s transn of /frtha Sangreho, p 12) “Lwga, 
sign, or *the sense of the words’ as leading to an 
inference” (Cowell’s transn Sandiha Sturo, p 23, 
footnote),— 2 dG, 284, a85 

^ etc ' (T S 4 2 4 4),— 57o. 

(C^Tt', N of a brick laid m building the altar, 
with the mantra (as above),— 575 

“atfsi etc’ ,—453 

“wTsSrt'ji'it a’mPa", 416 (/?/sa« 

irauta MX 16 6) 

cnratBim trti;Tt=gijq5tta't«rg'ii5nR ^ etc 

(see Mahabhasya, vol i, p 38), — 13 For 
see T 

“tira'ittctRrsrna’ (T s 573 i), 380, 573— s 

“ettm ^ 392 

“trar ^ x5!i. etc' t. b 3 2 10 d, 424 

“tTW ^(qragsrift etc ’ .—420 (T S 16 9 3 4) 

“ti;a5Ir3 qgTmW ki 5*413.’, 436 XlHaya.a Sr«„l„ 
1 66-68 Comiiiure etc of Apast Srauta 

165 «i?5t3if^:=‘in the form of a calf’s knees’) 
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“gtsrorsiwtr etc , (T s 214 81,— is 4 

“EiiOT aagqiiPa”, sm 

asi^iisa, having castrated horse The N of an Scarj a (A V. 

i\ 29 3 4, Apast Sr -axty 6 6 Vidtc Index), 726 
“atrm nia; etc , 376, 428 

gar gga (’). 777—8 

a kind of nee, 662 

^ etc 4S0 

one of the 3 seasonal sacrifices offered 
in Asadha Some details connected with the ST^^JT 
(expiatory bath) an. transferred to it from Agnistoma. 
[See note at head of Satap ii 5 1, and also n 5 2 Also 
Sahara 7 3 12 Gatbe (in Inde\ to Apast Srauta) calls it 
“the Second Pan-an of the Caturm5s)a Sacnfices” ] 

5rf irra^5rr%” (T s 2312 i),— 

329 

m ttsrrt^ 499 

425 

^ 418 (T s 1 5 5 4) 

"5l9ig ^T^4t5r”, 630 

‘a barren cow’ — but combined with {^-s 
in T S 3 4 3 2> it apparentlj means a barren gsat, 119,121 
'‘enessg: sratm^ 355.357 

sntjniir” O' s 16 2 3 ), 540 
tEPTSjlcnqTirWq, ’ 443 (V S \xu 20, and Satap 
\jji 5 1 13, and note See too Sahara w 1 38), 

“q5i% tTT^oigqqqiq etc ,”— 625 

qTHT'nisinqr^^tq etc."— (T b 1 1 2 6),— 175,370, 

435,619,622,626 639 

“q^q q^^qmtqr q^''.29S,651 

‘Syntactical connection — one of the six means of as- 
certaining whit IS subsidurv to whit (Jh3),— 264-5 
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‘Split of the Sentence,’— 133 [See Note on p 177 
of voh, of Thibaut’s Transn of Vedantabha?} a ] 

(T s 6 1 4 1 ):— 478 

“qnl' (Satap 1 1 4 11 and note), 250 

“N of one of the 7 forms of Soma Sacnfice (offered 
by kings or Brahmanas aspiring to the highest position, 
and preceding the Rajasiiyaand Bnhaspati Sava)”. RUV» 
It IS dealt with in Satap \ 1 1 etc See, too, Eggeling’s 
preface to \ ol ni, pp m and xxiii For this sacnfice 
IS prescribed instead of sfn% [Jai i\ 2 40],— 91,153,410, 
416,419,456,507,772 \_Su fndtx] 
q^rcr,” 456 
tr^cT,’ 507,514 

ur etc,’ 419 (T s 1113 I) 
tnfyfr 'whe>,’ from which the curds have been 

separated,— 157,448,449,450 [See y/die hitx\ 

449 

[‘Thewhc> (vajina) is offered to thefdiwne) 
coursers, i e the regions or quarters’ (Eggehng's note on 
i\ 5157 See too, 2 4 4 22, and Vttiu hitx ],— 157,449 



II— blUDlUb IN HINDU LA.\V. 

B\ G\soa Natiu Jiu 
C}i iptcr III 
Jadiaat Pn tdurt 

In llusChAplcrwc'iU'iU reproduce the wortU ol NSrada, 
^\l!0 c work amoiijj theST//« contains the fullest md most 
comprelicrsne description of the subject, and a* such 
TTn\ be rc^ irded IS the oldest complete acco int Nsnda's 
Sm ti bis Wn translitcd bj jolK, but from a minor 
Ntrsion of the text (is explained b\ himself m his edition 
of ^ iruihs Text, Ihb Indicu) Cut for our present piinios 
ts, ns iTord i Jimpso of th*' subject ns dcilt 
with bj nn 0^1 omrti water, this minor torsion is sufiicicnt 
We shall however, supplement it with explanations from 
^ome of the ohUr Di^cbis, nnd nUo with certain verses 
which arc quoted h) the<c as Nandi's The most 
importntit imong these verses ire those dealing with the 
procedure to be idoptcJ regarding the filing of the Phint, 
th'' Answer ind so forth In the next Clupter an attempt 
sli ill b m uli to codifj the Procedure ns df’duccd from the 
V iriou'i Stnili^, with cxpl nitio-'s from the more important 
DlgCtf: 

I fntr IjrItTx 

1 Virtue hiv inf iKxjome extinct among men, jutfiaaT 
prix-i-^lurt. lixs btn csnlhshLl and the king Invnng the 
pnvilrf of irficting pup:«hmcit, h»s been instituted 
ji d 1. pf hvv <uit' 

2 - N\niitn ji'oof irl vviiucs-a-n re the two 

exj e to Iw' re rtvxl to fo- s^rliimg disputed facts 

»i n coitkN l>c*w i tvv > 1 J Ills 
f 
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3 La\\ suits are of tvio kjnUs attended b) ^'age^, 
or not attended bj wagei attended by ager are tliose 
uhereitis p onused in a written declaration to discharge 
a certain sum o\er and abo^e tlie fine in case of defeat 

4 In a laM suit attended b\ wager the loser ha^ to 
pa) the wager made by himself ind a fine to the king 

5 But the declaration is pronounced to be the essence 
of a judicial pro eeding if he gets the worst of ii, the 
clajimnt loses lus ciuse if he gets the better of it, he 
wins It 

6 ramil) coanciU companies (of artisans), 

iltreni, assemblies (of cohabitants), fana, an appointed judge 

and the king himself ate resorts for the trial 
of hw suit® and among these, the hst m order is snpenor to 
the preceding » 

MeiUiatuhi (Manu S 2) evplams this icrse , where 'shim 
IS descnhcil as ‘orgamsition of persons belonging to the same 
trade , trade guilds m , ‘tnbes , as ‘companies of builders 
and other artisans he distinguishes Ufimt from ‘geua as 
consisting in the fact tint while the former nrnr consist of 
artis ms \iorl mg singly, the htter consists of such artisans 
onl> as work together He quotes nnother explanxlion, 
nhercbi *iuji stand*! for n/urra' tr /finntfreiUi/ ptrnn 

7 The Law, the issue of the case the conduct of the 
parties and an edict from the king these are the four feet of 
a judiciil proceeding, each following js weightier tlian the 
preceding 

This IS quoted bj the If’ararta (P 597) 

8 Law IS biscil upon truth the issue of the case 
dcpentls upon the deposition of the witnesses , the conduct of 
the p irtics iKXOmcs minifcst at the tnal , the kings Edict 
depcntls upon the king s pluisurc 

As rendered al>o\c l»\ JolK, the rcr'c does not ^iie good 
sense It 1® read and tTphineJ hj the rla (P 597) 
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JO It IS s uil lev regard four, Iicciusc. tJie perpetrator 
of the deed, the v\ itnt'ises the judge's, and the king are equally 
concerned b> it (Cii n 18) 

11 Because it promotes justice, gun glorj , reno^\^, 
therefore it is said to produce four results 

12 The eight constituent p irts of a judici il procceihng 
are the king, his officer, the isscssors, the kw-look, the 
accountant, and scribe gold and fire for ordcak, and ^\ater 
for refreshment 

13 Recoaerj’ of a Debt Deposits, Concerns among 
Partners, Abstraction of Gift, Breach of promised Obedience, 

14 Non. pijment of Wigcs, Sale \sithout Owner-ship, 
Non-deluei> of a commodity sold, Rescission of Purchase, 

15 Breach of Order, Contests about Boundaries, the 
Duties of Man and Wife, the Law of Inheritance, Violence, 

16 Abuse and Assault, Gambling, and Miscellaneous 
Disputes, these arc the eighteen heads of dispute 

17. Of these again there arc one hundred and eight 
subdivisions, therefore a judicial proceeding is said to haac 
a hundred ramifications, owing to the diiersitj of men’s 
claims 

This \erse is quoted m the Apararka (P 597). 

18. Because it is instituted from one of these three 
causes loie, anger, and cupiditj, therefore it is said to have 
three causes, these are the three motives for going to law. 

19. It IS said to have two kincL of claims, because 
they rest either on suspicion or on facts, on suspicion, if 
the defendant has frequented bad society, on facts, if the 
stolen goods are produced 

20. Because it concerns two parties, it is said to have 
two sides, of these the charge is called claim, the rejoinder 
answer. 

21. Because both true and fake statements are made 
n course of a judicial proceeding, it is said to have two 
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courses, a true stitement IS one agreeing v-ith the facts, a 
false one is a ^ rong one 

22 A dutiful king shall check falsehood where it has 
not been checked bj others and ‘itnve after truth, since it is 
justice that happiness spings from 

23 Therefore a king having seated himself on the 
throne of judgment, should discard interested motives, and 
deal e\ en handed justice to all his subjects, as if he were 
Vau'asi.ata himself 

24 He should carefullj examine all claims, one after 
the other, according to the respective rank of the claimants, 
considering v\hat vvould be useful or injurious, and just 
or unjust 

25 Taking the law code for his guide, and abiding by 
the opinion pronounced bj the chief ju%e 

This IS quoted b> the Apararka (P 600) as lajing down 
the necessity of appointing a Judge and m support of the 
view that if a case is being tried by the lung himself, the 
Judge should also be there to advase him 

26 Firstl) , the litigants have to appear before the court, 
secondly the drift of their dispute has to be expounded then 
comes the examination and lastly the sentence , thus the 
trial of a law suit consists of four parts 

27 The trial should be conducted discreetly and skil 
fullj , and w ithout neglecting either s icred or profane rules 
of conduct 

'I’ne Xpuraf)-ai 1*? qutfKS Viiis m ■support fne view 
that all kinds of laws have to be considered and reconciled. 

28 Where religious and secular rules are at variance the 
secular rules have to be put aside and the religious precepts 
to be followed 

Cf Aajiuv dkja — At tf aihaUrStlu ialavad dharmashaUramti 
ithtih 
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29. The Ixw ord'kins totikc logic for one’s guide, \%hen 
the sacred law cannot be applied, for tlir evidence in a law* 
suit IS more decisive than the law, and ovLtriiles tlie law. 

30 Let the judge proccctl slowiv in .ill trials relating to 
debt and so on, on account of the intricacy of law -eases and 
the ir sufficicnc} of mtmorv 

31 If the defend-int dois not ‘;pcak, he must be confined 
and punished .iccording to liw, and if he docs not refute the 
statement of his adversar), lie fuis to pa> the money, which 
he IS sued for 

32 A ch.irge rditmg to a cow , land, gold, a woman, 
theft, the two kinds of insult, and nolence, has to be answered 
immedtatel}’. [Cf Mitak-,ara, P. 2S0] 

33. One maj wait for one day, for five, or three dajs, 
or three half-months, or seven dajs, if the claim relates to a 
debt or the like. 

34 He who tries to enforce a claim, without giving 
notice to the king prcnously, shall receive a sev ere punishment, 
and his claim shall be rejected. 

35. A claimant may .arrest his aU\ersir> until the arrival 
of the summons, if the latter tries to evade the claim he is 
about to prefer, or does not vefute his charge. 

The /ifararka (P- 607) quotes this verse and explains 
‘summons’ as the ‘summons-bearer’. 

36. Arrest is four-fold local, temporary, inhibition from 
travelling, and from pursuing one’s occupation; and the 
person under airest is not allowed to breik it. 

The Jpararka (P, 607) quotes this verse, and adds the 
following e^pUnation The arrest is ‘local’ when the culprit 
is prevented from entering certain places , it is ‘temporary^ 
when food is denied to him for a certain time , — ‘occupation’, 
such as cultivating of land and so forth. 

37. No culpabiht> attaches to him who breaks an arrest 
put upon him while crossing a or while passing a forest. 
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in an inhospitable countrj or, gencnllj speaking in pcalous 
circumstances 

3S One ^\ho lining been artLatcil at a proper time, 
breaks lus arrest, is to l>c fined and one arresting improperly 
IS liable to pcmltj 

39 One dusirousof cclcbnting his nuptiils afflicted uilh 
an illness iboiit to perform a s icnficc distressed sued b\ an 
other pirty, employed in the kin„ $ seriicc 

40 Cowherds while tending their cattle husbandmen in 
the act of cultivation irtisans cngii,ul m their trades «oldiers 
cngigcdin warfare, 

41 A minor a messenger one alioit to gi\i, alms or 
fullilhng 1 \ow, (nd one surrounded by thfflciiltiCN must not 
be irrcstedbj the idsasiry nor summonc 1 by the king 

These three \ erscs ir«. quoted m the //uru la (P 007) 

12 A p-'P-onamignel nothi\ingrefutcdthcad\ersar\ 5 
charge Ciinnot bring forward am citim nor is it illoweil to 
injure oncaccusc<! Iiy anothcrpirts In trying to infitniditc him 

43 No one must dter the charge he has brought 
Ixifort the jtidt,i. he who rots Ins chim on different grounds 
from those fir t ulduced In him los shtsciusc (Cf , P 
272} , 

4} Nor must one hnng for« ird afihc claim for 
It is i sin unjustly to arcu'c a m in the punishment inflicted 
m such hwsuUs f iU» upoi the clummt 

45 A man iniy ilcln his answer is long os the law 
penults It if he d<x not sp il m the ju Ii^ul assi.nl I\, 
or dterb his former stilcmcnts u shows tint be is in the 
wren" 

}0 lie who do not oIk.\ th siimmo''- or Innng 
ijpcirLl Kftn. tit coirt do s toi ns ur Urn clnr t is 
to It t Iu^l I y tile km" e hiMn los his cavi'c 
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47 After the sentence has been passed, evidence is to 
no purpose, unless it consist m the deposition of witnesses, 
or in documents, referred to in a former stage of the trial 

(This IS quoted m the Apararka P 630) 

48 As the powers of rain are la\ ished upon ripe 
gram, so evidence is no longei useful if once the decision 
has been passed 

49 Even false statements are examined if made in 
proper time, but what is left unsaid through madvertencj 
has no effect e\ en though u be true 

50 He who thinks a law case to have been wrongly 
deaded and judged, maj have it tried anew, if he pajs the 
double amount of the fine mfiicted 

51 If an unjust sentence ha-> been passed, the judges 
have to pay the fine for nobodj certainly commits an o^ence 
without being liable to punishment for jt 

52 Whether it be through passion, ignorance, or 
av'arice, that a judge pronounces an unfair opimon, he must 
be considered as no assessor of the court, and the king should 
severely punish that sinful man 

53 But a king cspecully , who is careful to discharge 
his duty, must endeavour to distinguish right from wrong, 
because human minds are subtle 

54 There are men who bear false testimonj from 
avance, and there are other w icked men vv ho forge w ritten 
documents 

55 Therefore both documents and witnesses have 
to be carefully examined by the King, the former by inqumng 
into the condition of the writing, the latter by inquinng 
into the nature of their deposition 

56. There are skilful men who imitate the hand wnting 
of others, therefore similarity of handwriting affords no 
conclusive proof 
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57 Liars maj have the beanng of veracioiis rrien, 
and veracious men look like liars Men m general appear 
in various shapes, thus caution is required 

58 Hence it is right to examine a fact strictly, even 
though it occurred in the inquirers own sight He who 
ascertains facts by ngid investigation, does not deviate 
from justice 

Additional verses (not translated by Jolly) quoted and 
explained m the Apararka - 

1 ‘No lav suit shall be admitted — which is filed b> 
one against several persons, or which IS filed against women 
or sla\es, or that between teacher and his pupil, or between 
father and son, or between husband and wife, or between 
master and servant , — and it adds the following explanations - 
One man cannot sue several persons simultaneously, if he 
has claims against several persons, he should file them 
sep irately, — if one his chims r^amst women he shall 
sue their gu irdnns but milkmaids and w omen selling wine 
may be sued by themselves —similarly for claims against 
sUves, their musters have to be sued — If the pupil has 
been chastised by the Teacher in accordance with law, it 
IS not open to the pupil to prefer against him a charge of 
assault Similarly in the case of father and son (p filO) 

2 ‘Before the Defendant has filed his answer, the 
Plaintifi shall set forth in wnting all th it he desires to 
state’ (P 611) 

3 ‘That man should be permitted to make his st Uement 
first whose suffenng may be greatest, or whose suit may be 
most important, — not necessarily one who has filed his suit 
first (PCll) 

4 ‘When the Plaintiff has stated his claim, the De 
fendunt should state his ansrer traversing the claim, which 

7 
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should be firm, definite, consistent, set forth in clear 
language’, — le in \/ords which do not stand in need of 
amplifications or e'^pl inations 

5 ‘This answer may be m the form of (1) Denial 
(‘The claim is untrue — I know nothing of this claim — ‘I 
was not present at the time of the transaction — ‘I was not 
e\en born at the time) — or (2) Admission (of the truthfulness 
of the claim), — or (3) Confutation — admitting the claim but 
confuting It (as already paid) — or (4) Citation of a Previous 
Decision (Pp 612 613) 


6 ‘In criminal cases, the person who committed the 
offence first should be punished more heavih, where the two 
parties assaulted each other simultaneous!) , the punishment 
should be equal’ (P 617) 

7 ‘A part) is non sutu'ixn four wa)s (1) By making 
an answer which does not touch the claim, (2) b) vitiating 
the proceedings, (3) by not answering the summons, (4) b) 
not making an answ er, and (5) b\ absconding after being 
summoned’. (P 621) 

[^Yhat IS meant by ‘\itiating the proceedings’ is explained m 
the follow ing verse — J 

8 ‘Even on the clear presentation of facts, if he does 
not accept it, — after having denied a fact, if he reverts to 
it, — after having declared that he has witnesses in support 
of his contention, if he fails to name them,-~the part) should 
be declared tutted’ (PP 621*622) 

9 'If the parties should come to a mutual understand 
ing, after the suit has been filed, and the Plaint and the 
Answer dul> presented, — they should be fined double the 
amount of the claim ' (P 622) 
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10 ‘In a case w here *several claims faa\ e been filed against 
a man, and he has denied all of them, — if onij a part of the 
claim IS substantiated, the man should be made to make 
good all the claims’. (P. 625) 

II 

On Courts of Justice 

1 One i\ho is not appointed to be a member of the 
court must on no account speak at the trial of a law-suit, 
but b} him, who has been appointed, an impartial opinion 
ought to be gi\en 

2 'Whether appointed or not appointed, one who is 
conversant isuth the law has a right to speak, for be whose 
conduct IS regulated bj the Uw, delivers a speech inspired 
b) the deitj 

This verse is quoted by the AparSrka (P. 604). 

3 For the tnal of all law suits persons familiar with 
many branches of science should be appointed, no prudent 
man would entrust this task to a single person, though a 
virtuous one 

4 Whatever judgment ten men versed in the Veda 
and junsprudence, or three men familiar with the Veda, 
pass upon the ca'se in hand, is right and valid sentence 

5 The king alone, being the supreme ruler, is entitled 
to deade knotty law cases, therefore private man should 
not pass a sentence alone, his opimon vv ould leav e room 
for doubt 

6 The king should appoint, as members of the court, 

honest men of tned who are able to support the 

burden of the administration of justice like bulls bearing 
heav}’ load 

7 The assessors of the king’s courts of judicature 
should be men skilled in matters of bv\, sprung from good 
families, veracious, and impartial towards fncndand foe 
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8. Either the court must not be entered, or law and 
truth must be openly declared but that man as a crjminal 
who either says nothing, or speaks Salsely 

9 But judges who, after having repaired to the court, 
sit there in silent meditation, and do not deliver a candid 
opinion, as they ought are all guilty of a deliberate falsehood 

10 One quarter of the iniquity committed falls upon 
the party m a cause, one quarter on his \Mtnesses, one quarter 
upon ill the assessors of the court, and one quarter on 
the king 

11, Therefore should a judge, when he has entered the 
court, divest himself from both lo\€ and hatred, and deliver 
a fair opinion, in order that he may not go to hell 

12 The king is blameless, the judges are absolved from 
iniquity, the sm falls upon the sinner’s head alone, when those 
who deserve punishment receive it 

13 When all the members of a judicial assembly opine, 
"this IS right,” the court is relieved from the dart of iniquity, 
but the dart remains m the w ound, if they do not say so 

14 That IS not a judicial assembly where the elders 
are missing, nor are they elder® who do not pronounce a 
just opinion, nor is that a just opinion which is against 
equity, nor is that equitable which is contaminated 
vvith fraud 

III 

On Evidence by writing 

1 itVitfeii proa/, witfiessej-, ami possession, these are 
the three kinds of evidence, on which the nght of property 
rests, and by means of which a creditor may recover his loan 

2 A document remains always evidence, mtnesses as 
long as they live, and possession becomes evidence after a 
lapse of time thus it is propounded m the law -books 
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3 What a man is not possessed of, that is rot his Cl^\ n, 
even though there be u ntten proof, and even though wit- 
nesses be luing, this is especiallj the ctse with immovables 

4 If a man foohshly suffere his property to be enjoyed 
bj strangers, it will become those strangers’ own through 
the effect of possession, although the propnetor is known to 
be alive 

5 Whate\er property a propnetor sees with his own 
ejes being enjoyed bj strangers, without for ten years assert- 
ing his nghts, may not be recovered by him 

6 Because he has been indulgent and looking on with 
out asserting his nghts, therefore he wall be nonsuited, if 
(cf C13) he prefers a claim after the expiration of the above 
mentioned penod 

7 If he IS neither an idiot nor a mere child, and if 
the chattel is being enjoyed by a stranger while he is near, 
his property m U is extinct by law, and the adverse possessor 
shall keep it 

8 Pledges, boundaries, the property of children, com 
mon deposits sealed deposits, w omen and goods belonging 
to the king or learned Brahmins are not lost to the owner 
through their being possessed by a stranger 

9 Even pledges etc , are lost, if strangers have enjoy- 
ed them for twenty y ears before the owner s eyes, the property 
of women and of kings is eacepted from this rule 

10 The properly of women and of fangs can never be 
lost, even though it be enjoyed for hundreds of years by 
strangers who hav e no title to it 

11 Where possession exists, but not title whatever 
exists, there a title, but not possession alone, can confer 
propnetory nghts 
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12 A title having been substantiated, the possession 
becomes valid it remains invabd without a proved title 

13 He who simplj, declares himself possessed of a 
commodity without having a title to it is to be considered 
as a thief, in consequence of his pleading such illegitimate 
possession 

14 He who enjoys without a title for ever so many 
j ears, the king of the land should inflict on that sinner the 
punishment of a thief 

15 What a man possesses without a title, he must not 
alienate, being only the possessor of it, but after the death 
of the possessor such possessions devolve upon his familj 

16 In cases falling within the memory of man, possession 
of land wnth a title makes evidence In cases extending 
beyond the memory of man, the hereditary succession of 
three ancestors is admitted as evidence, though the title be 
not produced 

17 If a man is accused by him whom he has injured 
by taking possession of his property, he cannot escape defeat, 
only what has formerly been possessed by his fathers, and 
inherited by bun in order, is his legitimate property 

18 When possession has been held, even unlawfully, 
by three ancestors, including the father of the present 
occupant, thit cannot be taken away from him, as having 
gone in order through three lives [This is quoted by Medhati* 
thi on Manu 8 148], 

19 Common deposits (onti^Ai/o), stolen goods (A/tu), 

unspecified deposits (lyaita), deposits for whose delivery a 
certain penod has been 0 {bahiaifabJhay Khiiam), and 

what IS being possessed m 'ecret ihuham’), are 

SIX things possessed without a title 

(Jolly’s rendering is defcctae Medhatithi (on Manu 
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8 148 ) has explained this \erse TS folloiss ‘anuhna is that 
deposit which IS fraadulent what is actual!) deposited being 
different from w hat has been prexiously shown —‘/ir/nw' is 
what IS itcien bj breaking open awall etc , while •b'ltavastabdha' 
IS what is robbed b} open Molence ^yathtta is what is 
obtained bj begging *n^aita and rendered 

bj Jollj ] 

20 If a litigant dies while a hw suit about possessions 
of his IS pending the son has to prove his title, the fact of 
his possession being insufficient to decide the suit 

21 What has been in the hands of three ancestors for 
a verj long time though the> had no title cannot be lost, 
hwing gone m order through three lives 

22 After the death of a creditor, even witnesses are no 
longer of av ail, except if a statement made by the creditor 
himself on his death bed has been preserv eJ 

23 For after the dcithof an adversary the deposition 
of lus w itre«ses loses its force an attested document only 
being cap ible of influencing the sentence in this case 

24 But if a man not unsound in mind has preferred a 
legitimate claim, a witness may giv e evidence even after 
the claimant s death, in c.ise it be in a matter touching the 
SIX cases of deposit and the rest 

25 In all business transactions the latest act shall 
prevail but in the case of a gift a pledge, or a purchase, 
the prior act h vs the greater force 

26 A contract of dchveiy and receipt may be made, 
wnth a view to gaias by the lender on the principal sum while 
remaining vMth the debtor it is called a loan on interest, and 
money lenders acquire their substance by it 

27 Wlial IS given force, what is by force enjoyed, 
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bj force caused to be ’svritten and all other things done by 
force, Manu has pronounced void 

28 If the creditors claim ceases to be admissible 
through length of time, he maj still substantiate it bj means 
of a document if his tribe acknowledge his claim, or if he 
has a pledge or can prove occupancy of the land m question 

29 Wntten proof is declared to be of two sorts, the 
first, in the handwriting of the party himself the second, 
m that of another person the former being valid without 
subscribing witnesses the latter requiring to be attested 
the validity of both depends on the usage established in 
the country 

30 That instrument which is not adverse to peculiar 
local usages which declares the nature of the pledge made, 
and which js consistent in import and language, is termed 
proof 

31 That instrument is not termed pioof, which is 
executed by a person intO'acated by one under duress, by 
a female, by a child and that which is effected by force, by 
intimidation, and by fraud 

32 A wntten contract loses its vahdity in that case 
also, if the witnesses, creditor, debtor, and wnter be dead, 
unless its validity be insured by means of a pledge 

33 If anything has been received or a public announce 
ment been made, a contract retitns its validitv even after 
the death of the vvitn^ses 

3-4 Pledges are declared to be of tw o sorts, movable 
and immovable both are valid when there is actual enjoy 
ment, and not otherwise 

35 An instrument which has been produced in due 
season, proclaimed m public, and repeatedly' called into 
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remembrance, remains ahvdjs evidMce even after the death 
of the witnesses 

36 An instrument, whose purport nobod} has heard 
of, which has remained unknown, or become the object of a 
lawsuit, has no \ahJit>, not even while the witnesses are 
living 

37 In the case of an instrument being deposited in 
another country, or burnt, or badi} wntten, or stolen, time 
must be allowed, if it be m existence, if it be so in existence, 
the evidence of those who have seen it must be resorted to 

38 If there exist doubts about a document, whether it 
be genuine or rot, its autheotiat) must be proved by the 
handwriting of the par^ himself, bj evidence of thf* con 
tract, which it records, bj peculiar marks and bj reasonable 
inference 

39 If n document bears the name of a stranger and Is 
designed for a different purpose, its autbenticit} has to be 
established with espeaal care bj examining the connexon 
and former dealings of the two parties 

40 A document written bj the partv himself niust be 
authenticated bj exaniining the writing, and an attested docu 
ment be uithenticated b} examining the witnesses Witne^ es 
are overruled bj documents, not documents b) witnesses 

41 If a document is split m two or torn, or stolen, 
or effaced, or destroj e<I, or badI} wntten, another dociiinc-t 
must be executed This is the rule regarding documents 

IV 

On Eviiknce b) Witnc* es and bv Ordeal 
1 In doubtful cases, wjien there are two conflicting 
pirtios, the facts have to be iscert uned bj the deposition 
of v\nncsse«, as to what wa« seen, heard or understood by 
them 

S 
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2 He has to be consitlered as njtness «ho has «Jt 
nessed a deed \Mth his ears or e\es, with his ears if the 
perpetrator of the deed has been speaking, \\ith his e}es, if 
he has been committing an action 

3 Eleven descriptions of \\ itnesses are recognised 
in lawbj the learned five of which are made and the remain 
ling six are not made 

4 A witness b) record, bv memory, b) accident, 
bj secrecj , and bj conoboration these are the five classes 
of made witnesses 

5 But the witnesses not made have been declared 
by the wise to be sit fold of which three q.re not appointed 

6 The fellow villagers a judge, a kindred, one aiithorired 
to manage the iffiirs of the pvrties, one deputed bj the 
claimant 

7 In family disputes, persons of the a ime family shall 
be witnesses A smaller number of witnesses than three is 
objectionable and the> should be blameless, decent and 
intelligent persons 

8 Thej maj be either Brahmans, or Vaishjas or 
K§attriyas or else unimpeachable Shudras Eiach of these shall 
be witness for persons of his own order, or for any order, 
if there are no witnesses of the some order 

9 Among companies of artisans men who are artisans 
shall be witnesses and men of one tribe among those of 
the same, foresters unong those living outside and women 
among women 

10 And if in any association etc . any one falls out 
With his associates, he shall not bear testimony with regard 
to them for they are all his enemies 

11 The incompetent witnesses too have in the law books 
been declared by the learned to be of five sorts, by reason 
of interdict, of delinquency, of contradiction, of voluntary 
deposition and of intervening decease 
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12 Learned Brahmans, etc, b) interdict, thie\es, 
etc if their dehnquencj has become public, by reason of 
contradiction, i e if there is no agreement between the 
witnesses m a law suit 

13 Voluntarj depo''ition is when a man comes and 
offers his evidence without having been isked to do so 
Incompetent b> intervening decease are all witnesses after the 
death of the claimant, except those instructed bj him on the 
point of death 

14 Learned Brahm ins, ascetics, superannuated persons 
and religious devotees, are those incapacitated b} interdict 
there is no other reason given for it 

15 Thieves, public offenders, violent persons, gimblers, 
murderers, are incompetent from delioqiiencv there is no 
truth in them 

10 If the statements of witnesses, nho have been 
summoned by the king for the decision of an action, do not 
agree, the> are rendered incompetent bv contndiction 

17 He who, without having been appointed, comes 
and offers his evidence, is termed a spy in the liw books he is 
not \v orth) to bear testimony 

18 How cm any person beir testimony, if the claimant 
IS no longer m existence, whose claim should have been he<ird ? 
Such a person IS an incompetent witness by reason of inter 
vcmng decease 

19 If both pirtiesina dispute hive witnesses, the 
witnesses of that party shall be heard which has brought 
forward the claim 

(This IS quoted by the Apardrta P 624) 

20 In such cases only, where the claimant is worsted 
in the trial, the witnesses of the dcfeniLant have to be 
eximincd 

(This IS quoted in the Afardtka P. G24) 
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21 Tor the defendant dns%\ ere «ord lac «ord to tbi 
clinrge brought foruanl his adxercar) und indicating eserj 
error in the assertioiu of the Utter, he points out the tru 
State of the cise 

22 No one should secretU confer %Mth a witnes 
summoned b> h s i,d\crs urj neither should he c luse him t( 
differ %\illi another i purson resorting to such pr ictices lose 
ins suit 

23 1{ 1 witness dies or goes ibroid after ha\in, 
received the summons those w ho ha\ e he.ird his deposition 
mi} give evidence forasccond hind statementiseMdcnce also 

24 Even after a great lapse of lime a v\ ntten documen 
does not lose its valuhtj if a man cm vvnte, he shouU 
commit It to writing himstlf if he cannot write himself 
he should not cause it to b" written bj others 

2o The deposition of witness b} record remains valid 
to the eighth year, that of a witness come b\ accident remain 
valid up to the Bfth )eur 

26 The deposition of a secret witness remains valid uj 
to the third} ear the deposition of a witness b} corroboratior 
IS declared to lose its \ ilidit} after one } ear 

27 Or no definite period is adhered to m judging the 
vahdit} of a deposition for those learned in law have s^ic 
that testimonj depends upon memor} 

28 He whose intellect, memor} , or hearing, has nevei 
been deranged maj give valid evidence even after a verv 
considerable lapse of time 

29 Bit SIX different kind® of Uw cases have beer 
indicated b} the wise m which witnesses are not concerned 
evident sig-'s take in these cases the place of the deposition 
of witnesses 

30 One tal ea with a firebrand in his hand is manifest 
ly an incendui} one taken with a weapon m his hand i' 
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known to be a murderer, if a man and another man’s wife 
are seen to play with one another’s hair, the man must be an 
adulterer 

31. One who goes about with a hatchet in his hand, 
IS a destroyer of bridges, one who is carrying an axe, is 
a deslroier of trees 

32 One co\ered with hideous marks is a public 
offender fn ill such cases witnesses are superfluous, only 
m the last mentioned case of Molence close scrutiny is required 

33 Some one might make marks upon his person 
on purpose to injure an enemy Therefore persons of acute 
perception should mvcstigite such cases 

34 One interested m the subject matter, a fnend, 
a servant, an enemy, one perjured, a sick or infamous person, 
cannot be made a witness 

35 The king cannot be made a witness, nor mean 
(irhflccrs, nor public dancers and singers nor a sla^e, 
nor a cheat, nor one exhausted nor a decrepit old man, 
nor a woman, nor a child, nor a potter 

36 Xor can the following persons be made witnesses 
one intoxicate 1 a midman, a negligent or distressed person, 
one extremely gne\ed, a gamester, a \illage pnest, one who 
is gone out upon a long pilgrimage, one engaged in transmanne 
commerce, an ascetic, a schol ir, 

37 One deformed, a single person, a learned Brahman, 
a man of a xile class, an cunucli, \ public dancer or singer, 
an athciat, an apostate, one who has deserted his wife or his 
holy fire, one who makes illial oflenngs, 

38 One who cats from the same dish as the defendant 
m .1 law suit a servant, a member of the highest class, 
kinsmen, one formerly perjured a dancer, one who lues 
by selling poison (^). a suake catcher, 

39 A poisoner, an incendiary, a butcher, the son 
of aShudra. one excluded from society, one oppressed by 
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fatigue, a public offender, one exhausted, one who has suffered 
his fire to go out, 

40 One who assocutes with people of wicked habits, 
an idiot, a seller of oil or roots, one who is possessed 
by a demon, an enemy of the king, weather prophets, and 
astrologers 

41 A juggler, m avaricious or cruel person, enemies 
of a company of merchants, or an association of kinsmen, 
an irreligious man, one self sold one who has a limb too 
little, a Bhagavritti 

42 One who has bad nails or black teeth, a leper, 
one who betrajs his friends, an idiot, a seller of spints, 
a murderer, a leather manufacturer, a lame man, an outcast, 
a forger , 

43 An impostor, one who has eaten too much, a 
robber, a follower of the king, 

44 One who sells men, animals, meat, bones, honey, 
milk, water, or butter, a Brahman, and a member of a 
twice born class who is guilty of usury , 

45 A man sprung from a good famil), who neglects 
the duties of his class, a panegj nst, one who seri es low 
people, one who quarrels w ith his father, and a mischief 
maker. 

46 Nor a child, a woman one man alone, an evil* 
doer, relatives, and enemies, because thej would bear 
false testimonj 

47. A child would speak falsely from ignorance, 
a woman from fevity, nn e\if cJoer from ftabituaf depravitj , 
relatives from affection, enemies from desire of revenge 

48 By consent of both litigants even a single 
person may be a witness, and must be examined before 
the court 

49 One who is oppressed bj the conscience of his 
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seporatelj , all of them familiar with the rules of clutj utkI 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case 

59 Let him cause a pnest to sweir his \cracit), <i 
Ksattnja hj his horse or dephant and his weapons, a 
Vaishjah^ hts kine gram or gold a Shudra bi all pos'uble 
enmes 

60 B) ancient holy tett*: which extol the p c eminence 
of truth and denounce falsehood, let him iii=pire there 
with deep awe 

61 If there be contradictory evidence the plurality 
of witnesses decides the case if the number of witnesses on 
both sides in a law case is found to be equal, the -defendant 
must he absohed 

62 The deposition of the witnc-ses loses its validitv m 
this case on account of the subtlct) of ev-uience b} witnesses 
But if a litigant is, bj the act of fate abandoned b) bis 
witnesses in a law suit 

63 The wise will not have him absolved even through 
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guiltj looks as if he was lU, is constintlj shifting his 
position, and runs after e\er) man, 

50 Who suddenlj coughs without reason, and draus 
repeated sighs, who scratches as if writing with his feet 
and who shakes his arm and clothes, 

51 Whose countenance changes colour, whose fore 
head sweats, and whose lips become drv , who looks above 
and about him 

52 Who talks a, great deal without restraint like 
a man in haste, and without being asked such a person is 
mamfestlj a fdse witness, and should recewe seteie 
punishment 

53 The above mentioned persons shves, impostors, 
and the like, sb ill nevertheless be idmitted to bear testi 
mon), with due consideration of the weight of the case 
in hand 

54 In all cases of violence, theft, adulterj, and 
both kinds of insult the witnesses should not be 
scrutinised 

55 Ho who does not give bis evidence, although he 
has related whit he knows to others, deserves extreme punish 
nient for he is worse than i false witness 

56 If a witness speaks falsely through covetousness, 
he shall be fined a thousand pvnas , if through distraction of 
mind, two hundred and fiftj, or the lowest imercement , if 
through terror, the middling imercement , if through friend 
ship, four times the low cst , 

57 If through lust, ten times the lowest 'imercement , 
if through wrath, three tim«^ the next or middlemost , if 
through Ignorance, two hundred complete if through mat 
tention, a hundred onlj 

58 The judge, having summoned the witnesses, and 
bound them down tirmlv b\ an oath, shall examme them 
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separately, all of them familiar with the rules of duty and 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 

59. Let him cause a pnest to swear by his veracity, a 
Ksattriya by his horse or elephant and his weapons, a 
Vaish3a by hts kine, grain, or gold, a Shudra by all possible 
crimes. 

60. By ancient holy texts, which extol the pre-eraireuce 
of truth and denounce falsehood, let him inspire them 
with deep awe 

61 If there be contradictory evidence, the plurality 
of witnesses decides the case , if the number of witnesses on 
both sides m a law-case is found to be equal, the -defendant 
must he absolved. 

62. The deposition of the witnecses loses its validity m 
this case on account of the subtlety of evidence by witnesses. 
But if a litigant is, by the act of fate, abandoned by his 
witnesses in a law-suit, 

63. The wise will not have him absolved even through 
an ordeal. If a witness gives unmeaning evidence, the 
deposition of the appointed witnesses being full of meaning, 
his testimoriy is as good as ungiven 

64. If the witnesses were to disagree with one an- 
other as to place, time, age. matter, usage^, tnbe, or 
class, 

65. Such depositions, too, ore worthless. If the 
Witnesses name too low or too high a sum» 

66. This too must be known to make no evidence. 
This IS the rule of vvitoesses. 

67. If. owing to the n^ltgence of the creditor, both a 
written contract and witnesses are nussing, and the defenciant 
denies his obligation, three kinds of measures may be had 
recourse to : 

58. Repeated udtnomuoixs, subtle ratiocination, an^^, 
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thirdly, an oath . these are the measures which a judge 
should succcssu ely resort to. 

69. He who does not refute his adt ersary’s statements, 
though he has been called upon to do so repeatedly, three 
or four or five times, w ill consequently he bound to pay 
the debt. 

70. If the defendant has resisted such an admonition, 
he sh.^ll aggress him by subtle* mtiocination founded upon 
place, time, and matter, upon the connexions of the party, 
circumstantial eiidcncc, the natuK of the case, and so 
forth. 

71. If reasonable inference also leads to no 
result, let him cause the defendant to undergo one of the 
ordeals, by fire, w-atcr, proof of virtue, .mJ so forth, 
according to the time of the year .uid to the strength of 
the defendant. 

72. He whom the blaring fire bums not, whom ^the 
water soon forces not up, or who meets with no speedy 
misfortune, must be held Ncracious m his testimony on oath. 

He is fr«xl from the charge; otherwise he is 
guilty. 

7J. Let ordeals be administered if an olTcncc has been 
committed m a solitary forest, at night, m the interior 
of a house, .ind in cases of wolonce, and of denial of a 
deposit. 

74. The same rule holds good in regard to women 
accused of 6ad niorafs, m cases of theft .and robbery, and fn 
all C.ISCS of denial of an obligation 



Ill —THEISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Gobi Nath Iaayiraj 
Part II 

The Non tbeistic Systems 

I have gi\en m the foregoing pages a bate outhne of the 
different theories relating to the ongm of tbingi, I now 
propose to deal more particularly with the pnncipal notions 
of some of the recognized schools of non thcistical philosophy 
which bear, directly or in a remote way, on the problem of 
Theism An exhaustive treatment of the subject is finma facie 
impossible within the compass of the«e pages, but I have 
nevertheless endeavoured not to exclude from my scope 
or dismiss unexamioed any of the more important doctrines 

A The Charvaka view 

First and foremost among the philosophies which deny 
the existence of a Personal God stands the matenal school 
of the Charvakas Though this school of thought owing to 
its gross sensationalism liad never succeeded in striking its 
roots deep into the soil of the country it still possessed an 
inXcrest, almost unique in ebaracter partly theoretical — in the 
eyes of controversialists, and partly e\cn practical, though 
only to a very limited number Its doctrines if doctnnes 
they could it all be called, were most mercilessly exposed 
by all the other systems, orthodox as well os heterodox and 
if they have survived to day th«^ have done so simply as so 
many ill formulated theses without any pretent|op to 
speculative value. 
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Tradition ascribes to Brihaspati the foundation of the 
philosophy of nutenalism*. An adherent 

Thotouud^i 

of this school of thought is therefore usually 
knowTi as Barliaspatva. Cf. ViN'arapa Prameya Saugraha, 
pp. 210 — 18 ; Sar\adar5ana Saugraha (Poona Ed.), p. 4. That 
Brihaspati was not a mythical personage is evideant from 
the Satras extant in quotation under his name: 

Cf. (1) Bhaskara Bha>>a on the Vedanta Sutra 3.3.53 

(0) u'd q cTt 3TPT if 

(6) i 

Cc) I 

(d I 

(2) Sankara’s commentary on the VedTinta SQtra 3. 3. 53 ; 

(<i I 

(1) 1 

(c) >1 

• It 15 bard to say aoythmg conclusively io regard to the 
identity of this Brihaspati uith Uie scholar of be same name who 
is associated niih the rouodaiioa of a school of politics. Bhisa in 
the Pradmi (5th Act] and Kaulilya io bis .\rtbai..iStTn tcicr, ibc 
latter \*ery frequently, to Gnhaspati as the author of an Arlha^stra ; 
and it is interesting to ob$er\e that in the secion of 

Kaupl)a*s »ork iM}s<>te Bd. p. 6) xshcre the views of diffeicnt 
.Vchoryas are died as to the number and names of sciences lit for 
study Bnbaspati is quoted as holding that iiul and arc the 

only branches of kiioalod^c which dc'cne to be spedally cultivated : 

and nql^Uie sciences dealing with the superseosuous— are 
ignoicd as of subsidiary iinpoitaacc. May not this be a fact of 
some.hutorical slgnificarce? 

t Noted In the Dbamtti, Nir. Cd.« p. 7C7. 

J These 3 SuUaa occur elsewhere also} VaradaiSja b bis Kuui* 
tniuJ*libodhani quoics the Sutra marked ^blm the same form; ihcSutra 
defiabg the Self appcaf»al«)io the same fo<m ia iheGfu BMsyaof 
bujllcara (18 5,) and^ivaSutraand v\nh slight verbal altaations 
btHePratyabbijNibfidayafuoderSatrab), thus : Cdtnuni i 
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(3) NUakan^ha on the Gita* 

(a) EBtJI. gstt. I 

{b) 5OTias I 

(The last 2 Satras are also quoted by Madhusadana, 
Nilakaijtba and Dhanapati in their commentaries on the Gita 
(16.11) 

(4) Sadananda m the Advaita Brahmasiddht 

(a) I 

(b) !Era I 

(c) JH'nSm’jqiT I 

We have already dealt at some length with this view in 
ihedfictnuci the preceding pages where we observed that it 
had been one of the main dogmas of the LokI>atika sect 
We now pass on hurnedly to desenbe some of the other 
tenets of the school 

Among these we may mention first of all the doctrine of 
the four dements The Cbarvakus believed, \ cry much like 
the Buddhist Philosophers, that Aka^a was not an element at 
all, it was *1 Void, an absence of Only the four elements 

m their atomic condition were hdtl to be the basic (root) 
prmciples m Creation The external world, the sense organs 
as well as the physical organisms were supposed to be the 
products of these pnmordid types of matter But how this 
production comes to be possible is a question left unexplained 
All kinds of causes, known or unknown bein^ rejected, 

and the guidance of an Eternal Intelligence being regarded as 
superfluous the mateiiahst is left with the only alternative 
open to him, viz to say that this production results from the 
fortuitous concourse of the bbnd constitutive particles oft 
matter Nothmg further can be said on this head It would 
be illegitimate, so it is urged, to demand an explanation where 
no explanation can be given 
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To the Matenalists Life and Consciousness are practical- 
ly equivalent, and are both beheved to onginate from JIatter 
Sentience and the phenonema of mental life are matenal 
properties and need not imply a distinct immaterial substance 
as the Self It is admittedly true that Consciousness is not 
observed to inhere in the particles of matter either severally* 
or even collective!) , but this is no argument against the fact 
that when these particles come to be arranged into a specific 
form in a manner not yet scientifically explicable they are 
found to show signs of life This peculiar collocation of 
the atoms results in the formation of the organism 
This IS the Self 

That consciousness is a function of the body may be 
proved by a process of logical demonstration, e g by the joint 
methods of \greement and Difference and 

(a) Thus we find by obsenation, and thereis no instance to 
the contrary that for the manifestation of consciousness body 
IS an inalienable factor and that discarnate consciousness is 
not possible This shows that between organism and 
consciousness there exista some necessary bond, viz that of 
Causality ^b) And Universal e^penence as expressed in 
judgments like I feeJ hot, I feel tired seems to vouch for 
the truth of this view It is an indisputable fact that 
sensations and perceptions can arise only in so far as they are 
conditioned by a bodily mechanism But it w ould not be 

* It appears that some of the older roatenaLsls did actually 
attribute consciousness to each of the atoms But the new does 
not seem to have obtained currenc) 

f As to how this pccuIarccUocation or orgacusation results it 
IS answered that the union of parents ts tlia immediate cause and as 
a period of Universal Dissolubon is not admitted the difficulty about 
the first ongin of Life and Coosaousoess does not arise Drabml- 
oandas Com on Siddb. nta bindu, p 62 
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SO were not the body the substrate of consciousness (c) Apart 
from this there is another proof m favour of the causal relation 
betu een Matter and Consciousness This is afforded by the 
description m medical literature of the properties of particular 
preparations of food and drink -/eg Brahm ghnta) conducive 
to the development of the mtellectual powers * 

( 1 ) First, smcc the bodj is declared to be the agent 
i robUn o{ Karn V (^^I) of 'll! actioos it sliould on grounds of 
V san logical consistency, be heldinomllj responsible 

for their natural consequences But this is scarcely possible 
(a) The particles which go to the formation of the bodj are 
alvvaj s m a state of flu\ so tint the bodj which performs an 
action (^q) at one moment does no longer persist at the 
neNt to feel Its reaction (tqirr) (b) And even if this mmtntory 
fluctuation be not admitted it is nevertheless undeniable that 
the body suffers change the bodies in two different periods 
of life are different from each other, for othenvise they could 
not have different sires The appearance of a different sue 
implies that the former sue is destroy ed which is possible 
only when the subject in w hich it resides (i e is 

also destroyed 

(ii) Secondly, the matenal theory is incompetent to 
prohiera^^^ joana {qj. jjjg f^ds of meniory and recognition 

&■ Necessity of thought demands that 

memory and the original experience which gives rise 

to It should be referred to one and the s vrae conscious subject 
but this identity of reSercnce ivould not be possible li tJie 
subject were not fundamentally an unchangeable unity 

To these alleged objections the Charvaka replies that 
they are more apparent than real For the second difficulty 
may be easily got over by supposing that the traces 
left by previous experiences are capable of being transmitted 


* See Nyayama jan, pp 439 — 440 
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ironi the prior moment to the succeeding moment 
1 e from the matend came to its direct 

product 

As to ho\\ this maj be possible one may consider, the 
Chirvoka sajs, the analogous instance of the transferrence of 
the odour of musk to the cloth in contact uith it Here 
the only condition observctl to be necessary is the presence of 
i relation between the In 0 objects And between a cause 
and Its effect— the case under concidcration— such a relation 
does undoubtedly exist The unity of reference maj also be 
ensured by the admission that the impressions, though trans 
ferrable, do pertain to, i e arc preserved and revived 
(leproduced) in, a single Ime or Causal senes 

As regards the fust point the position of the 
Char\ 5 ka prevents him from recognising its cogency 
as an objection An inveterate foe of the doctrine of 
Adp5ta be finds no justice, natural or moral, in 
the government of the Universe, so that the vory 
question of the necessity of logically unifying Karma with its 
phala does not appear to him as a problem calling for solution 
Bhoga-the experience of pleasure and pain is not determined by 
a previous ATarma (vjg but comes by Chance 
over which there is no control This being so, the subjective 
unity sought for to explain the synthesis of cause and effect 
needs hardly a ground for establishment * 

But e\ en if it w ere needed we could find it in the umty of 
the organism Recognition testifies to the identity of the 
body through all its cbanging states and this recognition can 
not be pronounced false as in the case of nails pared and 
renewed, for there is no chance here as in the example cited of 
the body being once destroyed and then substituted by a fresh 
•This frame of mind will make mtell gible the pnnciples of 
conduct involved m teachings like etc 
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one of d similar kind The fact of recognition which is brought 
forward as sub\ersi\e of the alleged momentanness of an 
object appeanng one iii consciousness is fatal also to the 
mut ibilit} of the org inism * 

Besides the abo%e, there are three more \^ew* of the 
niUerial school according as the Self is identified with (1) the 
sense organs '' >th (2) the principle of Life (sTI’Jt), 

or with (3) Mind 

The id\ocates of the first \iew set forth thit the. senses 
are reallj the mtra organic conscious agents This view is 
bised on the facts that consciousness and bodily movements 
( ) follow from the initiation of the senses xnd that 

the judgments expressed in ‘I im blind &.c shewing the 
identity of the Self with the sense organs are universUlj 
accepted as valid Vuts)d}ai)a thus describes the view 

qtraJT I (3 1 3)* 

The second view consists in mimtaming thit is the 
senses depend for eMStence and operation on the Vital Pnn 
ciple this principle itself is real!} the source of intelligence 
The fact that the presence and absei ce of the senses in\ oK e 
the ongm and non origin of knowledge does not nccessanlj 
point to their igency , the fact in ij be equally explained on 
the hj pothesis of their instnimentalitj Moreov er, if agenej 
w ere to be assigned to the senses there w ould ensure an 


*N>ayamaijau, p 437, hoes 16-19 

tCf also Vedanta Sara (Jiva Ed,i9ic)pp 03 9b, Siddbanta 
bindu, with Ratnavali ( Adv MaOj Ed ), pp 36-37, 63 64 , and 
more particularly Vivarsua Pramevasaugraha, p iSi lines 13 2^ 

10 
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iiisurmoiintihlc iliRicullj III consequence of tin, abstnci, of 
organs about the ongin of action Agun, t> l qutstic i onses 
which of the senses IS t)ic agent — web of them sc\crall> or 
all combincil In the former ease, ts the agcnc> simultaneous 
or successive \o\\ it is ibsurJ to think that the agerej 
belongs to all the «enscs indifTcrcntK for the object of one 
sense never becomes cognisable to mother and the senses arc 
never known to work concurrently in producing an effect 
The altcrnativ e of sunuliareitj is of course out of the question 
As to the remaining contention that etch of the serses nuj 
be an agent in tut men, the repl> is if etch of these be an 
ibsolulelj independent agent as asserted, it is Iikelj that m 
case of conflicting movements due to v uied resolutions the 
balance of the whole bodilj organism should be upset, but 
this IS never known to bippcii 13at if the senses were 
subsen lent m their functions to the t^uidance of a Superior 
Entitj it would be reasonable to hold this latter to be the true 
Self nthcr th in the semes This Eiitit) is Pr m i, the pnnciple 
of Persistence during bleep and Wakeful Condition alike* 

Fmall), we maj mention the view which claims that 
Consciousness is \ quality of the Mmdt Brahmananda, m 
his commentar) on the Siddhanta bindu (Advaita Manjan Ed, 
p 57), e-xplains the grounds on which this theorj js founded, 
stating that the other organs are onlj the means of indeter 
niinate sense knowledge §ri*T), but it is mind 

•VidvanroaDoraijmi ( J va Ed , igi^, pp 96 97) Cf Brahma 
nandasCoin oh S ddbaalabmdu, p ^7 lines 13 

+See Vedjnia Saia p 97 , Nja>a Sutra 3 i 16 , Nj^ya 
KandaU, p 72, 2^ -’6 Njajamaujan p 441 , Vivarana Prameya 
Sangraha pp i8j — 182 This old materialistic doctrine of^ 
was tecenlly lenved vwth fresh vigour by the late Aim 
Rakhsla D sa Nyajaratoa , see his laUmt ra with his own com 
mentaiy as Well as Its lefulation by Pandit Han Dasa ^sstri M A 
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alone that introduces into such knowledge the element oi 
detcrminatcncss For this reason, as well as because it controls 
by virtue of ils power of Volition the outer organs 

and may persist and function singly even when the latter 
happen to bo absent (l. g. on the plane of eustence called 
'ijafina), the Mind is the true Self. 

In these different views there is perfect agreement as to 
vuMsiiie only iiumlier of /*raOTdM<M recogiiiscd, for all of 

-.uicc* ut ni,u them admit that perception is the onl> way 
of gunmg a right knowledge of things. 
Inference is not i valid proof, in as much .es the Universal 
and Necessary relation on which it is based cannot be 
discovered In other words, it is practically impossible and 
logically incongruous to ascend, merely liy a process of 
multiplication of individual instances ( from limited 

sensc*e\pencncc to a knowledge* of Universal Truths ( 

stnRr )• f^arc enumeration of facts, however Lr it 
iniy hccirncd, hardly sufTiccs to (iiul out the clement of 
Necessity involved m generalisations. Perception is unable 
to establish the truth of Induction. 1 or though perception 
miv tdl U 5 c. g. that rfiit particuhr A is relited to iJr/t 
lurticular H thi'r knovvleduc would birdly justify its extension 
111 the form of 'a// A’s .ire relatul to Bs.' Whit nght hue 
we, with the limited faculties at our commiiid, to jump into 
the Uiiknoven and as-scft a Categoncil Unuerid proposition ^ 
Moreover, the isseriioii of sueh a proposition would 
jireaiippose the elimination of all accident U factors 

how IS the .ib*.encc of these factors to be made 
known ' Perception would not ivail where these arc by nature 
siipersensuoii<, and the validity of iiiference as a proof has 
been.ilready controverteiL There would thus cling an abiding 
suspicion, not rcmoveablc by am inc«ins accessible to man, 
..s to the truth of every uimcrbil judgment 
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Thus dccorJing to the Chamka perception being the 
Pu^hitv <■( entenon of existence \\hate\er is not 

i«ac»iife percene<l is helJ to ha>e no existence at 
all Jiawgwa' ggiftcT This new 
naturall) luds up to scepticism Hut for practical purposes 
probability t ^TlTf^JTr > ^one is sufiicient* Thus at tin- 
sight of smoke nsiiie, from a certain place there arises in the 
mind i bt-fise of the tnhiht of hre and not of its urtamt)^ 
md this IS enough for all pnctical purposes b or this end 
there is no nted to assume iht existence of a distinct kind of 
cxidaiCL, cillcd Infcruic*. The notion of prama\a is being 
tin, basis of certain knowledge js due to Chance Coiuciience 
( ) ^' 2 t\\ecn the knowledge which led to tht, ictiutx 

( ir^?r^ '' uument of the object in \y hich the 

actuity iH fulfille I ( 1 » c Inrmom between 
thought ind object 

1 rom the ibove sketch of tht phtlosophic,il noiioiih of 
R,j I OB i the nidtcmhats It cm well be seen why that 
11 eu fit i, no room (or God u\ this sx^ttm The 

*’'* usual iiguincnts held out by the Uiusts ha\c 

not for them the force of persuasion Vdn 1 1 or e\ en the 
principle of plwsicd ciusalili being tlenicd it is idle to irguu 
they would b'x, Out God IS the mord Governor of the wor] I 
xdjusting (Ik Katmat of the Jh i5 Of that He is the Utiivcrsil 
Agcnl—the luthor of the contingent phenomena And to one 
to wlioni the ^ edus ruca) no tij, s of inf lUibilitv it is cqu dlv 
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\ain to attempt showing that from them the existence of a 
Omniscient Sjnnt could be inferred. And last but not least, 
Inference itself ( ) is denied. The senses do not 

confessedly reach Him and \erbal testimony falls under the 
category of mference. There is no means of ascertaining, 
thuLfore, that an all-knowing, all-powtrful spirit exists. 
Nature ( ), and not God, is the watch-word of this 

school*. 

(T« It itniinuiil) 


*T]ie poiitiudof ilie L/'k«;atikas is Urns sumnurued m the 
Vivaraca 1‘iamcya Sai-igiaha, p. an,: eW. 

usn«a, 'lUHUn*: i 
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Thus according to the Charvaka perception being the 
PoMibiijtv n entenon of existence whateier is not 

practical ife percei\ed IS held to have no existence at 
all qgiqavua' agiT^tT This Mevv 
naturally leads up to scepticism But for practical purposes 
probability t > alone is sufttient* Thus at the 

sight of smoke nsing from a certain place there arises m the 
mind a sense of the prabihiluy of hre, and not of its urtanny, 
and this is enough for all practical purposes 1* or this end 
there is no need to assume (he existence of a distinct kind of 
evidence, called Inference The notion of pramaiia as being 
the basis of certain knowledge is due to Chance Coincidence 
( ) between the knowledge which led to the actmtj 

( ^ and the attainment of the object m v, bich the 

activity is fulfilled ( ), 1 e harmony between 
thought and object 


I’rirciple 


I'rom the above sketch of the philosophical notions of 
Rej.itioQ or matenalists it can w ell be seen why there 

Is no room for God in this sj stem. The 
usual arguments held out by the theists hai c 
not for (hum the force of persuasion. AJris-ta or even the 
principle of physical causality beii^ denied, it is idle to argue, 
they would s^j, that God is the moral Goienior of the uorhl 
adjusting the Karmat of the or that He is the Universal 
Agent — the author of the contingent phenomena. And to one 
to whom the Vedas reveal no signs of infallibihtj jt is equalh 


«So far (ills Men is exactly what Arcesilaus is said to have 
asserted in reply to ibc Sloic’s otjectioo Ibat scepticism makes hfe 
imposMble, viz —"Probability is the only rule of practical life’'. This 
IS ihe doctrine of Probabili'm The difference, however, lies in 
this that while Arcesilaus doubts aU knowledge, including even 
sense-perception iheCbatvska leaves margin for it 
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vain to attempt sho\vmg that from them the existence of a 
Omniscient Spirit could be inferred. And lost but not least, 
Inference itself ( ) is denied. The senses do not 
confessedly reach Him and verbal testimony falls under the 
c,itcgory of inference. There is no means of ascertaining, 
therefore, that ,uj al]*knouing, all*pouerfu) spirit exists. 
Nature ( ), and not God, is the \vatch*\\ord of this 

school*. 

(To It ituimufJ) 


^Tbe posiltoii of the Lo)vi)aiikas is thus sumnurued in the 
Vivitatia INaineja Sadg'alu, p. jti, : 




IV GLLAMNGS L ROM THE HISTORY AND 
lilliLIOGRAPHY 01 NYAYA \ AlSbSlKA 
LITERAU’RD 
By GopisiTfl Kavira; 

PRrr\TORY NTote 

The lustor) of Njaja \mles»ki Philosophy rtmams still 
to be ntten, i»’(l tho time does not seem to be > et npe for 
undertaking It present i work of this kind in as thorough a 
manner as might be deoiret^ In the me intime a good deal of 
apidc work will liaNC to be done thus, it will, he necessary t,o 
s>ur\e> the whole field carcfulK md have vn accurate and up 
to d ite 1 now ledge of the resources available for this purpose 
Sii th, Frtddegon Keith,— to name some among mmy— 
h ive ruulcied bnlli int services to the cause of iva V iise$ika 
Philosoph) b) their inv'aluibic works But as their had 
neccssanb to rest on insufiicicnt data none of these vv orks 
Ciii properh chitn to be i lmtor> of philosophj presenting 
i consistent and exhaustive account of the development of 
thought in lU Its shades 

\s refnrds bibliography Mr Chakrav uti s paper on 
‘Navja Njajv in Bengal (m the J A S B) is excellent 
hut Us scope is narrow and it is i bit too scnppj Dr Vid^a 
Uui'siia s posthumous ‘Historj of Indian Logic isintercstmg 
but though ippircntlj exhaustive it suiTcrs from the same 
limitations, and I believe to a much greater extent ind it 
scxmsthit the book needs i careful revision cspeciall}, 
where it iruits ol the bihhographj of the mediacv d and 
motlem schools 

The following pages represent an humble, but further, 
contnbution in the field midcon the basis of the available 
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data II) the hope of helping to prepare the ground for a 
sjstemitic History of \ai^eika Philosophy These 

datr consist among others m the study of (a) about 1500 
Manuscripts in original on the subject belonging to the Library 
of the Government Sanskrit College Benares and to certain 
local prn ate Collections and of (b) others as reported in the 
\anous Catalogues and Notices of Mss 

The History of Nj aja Vaise^ika Philosophy is expe ted 
to follou soon But its accomplishment and publication mil 
naturally depend upon those of the bibltognphy herewith 
presented 

The Ancient bection of the work needs n separate an I 
special treatment it ha^ been therefore omitted from these 
pages and will nppear in a forthcoming issue of the 
btudies 

GoPINATH K.WIRAJ 
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THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

In the following pages we shall start at once with the 
mediaei’al penod and proceed slowly w ith the course of time, 
reserving for a separate stud> the earl} historj of the Litera- 
ture of the s>stems and its bibliograph} 

It IS assumed that the mediaeval age of the N>aya- 
Vaigejika schools of thought opened with the eighth centurj, 
when the wntings of Uddyotakara and Pragastapada had 
already become things of the past There is no doubt that 
the Hindu Nya>a ^astra suffered a temporaiy eclipse m these 
times under the overshadowing influence of Buddhist (and Jam) 
Sciences of Reasoning It is probable that the Buddhist mon 
astenes of NalanJa, Vikramasild, Ac had some share in 
bnnging about this end That individual scholars of extra 
ordinary powers rose m defence of Buddhist Philosoph) and 
set themselveb to the task of demolishing whatever they 
found inconsistent w ith the accepted notions of thur schools 
IS beyond a shadow of doubt And this the> did more from a 
vindictive zeal than from any righteous or sensible motive 
The name of Dharmakurti as one auioog man} such polemic 
authors ma} be cited m this connection 

The curtain nses with the appearance on the scene of 
Bhasarvajna, the author of Njayasara, in Kashmir and of 
Tnlocham, the tutor of the great Vachaspati Misra, on the 
plains 

I BHASARVAJNA 

As far as our present knowledge extends it may be said 
with justice that BhSsarvajnas N} a} asara stands unique m 
the history of the Mediaeval School of Kya}a philosophy in 
India But the work has not been thoroughly examined yet, 
and I believe that a careful analysis of its contents will jield 
results of great histoncal interest It w oul J be foreign to 
11 
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the purpose of these pages to aitcr into an examination of tbii 
kind, but some points may be noted in passing 

A (a) In the first place I take up the question of the 
number of prainanas Here Bhasanajfta is ier> emphatic in 
his assertion that ^l) Pratjal a ( 2 ) \i urmna and ( 3 ) Agama 
are the enn pran i as to be retO{.uzed (pp 30 ^, 3 d’® ”), 
the other alleged pramaios includu upatnana, already coming 
under the above Tin, teji-ction of up tmara “ to which the 
old School held fast with such teiuatj is certainly character 
istic, and is probably to he nccom ted for as the effect of 
the influence of k oga Plul isophy (cf \o Sut 1 7 ) t, which 
might have acted upon u directly orthrough the Pratyabhiju'i 
philosophy 

(b) While setting forth the means to be adopted for real 
tsingMoka Bb asarxajfta prescribes \T«n^TJT consisting of 
• the barva S ddh ou Saugraba iti its section OB Njajn 
iVI 5, p 349), observes 5 g This 

I interpret as teferring to Bbasarvajua whom we 
know as the earliest writer among ihe Najyayikas adnuthrg ihe 
threefold character of ptamaoas This mleipretahon seems to be 
conflrmed by the stalement of the femous Kenka in Sure^var 
achatva s Mdiiasollasa, II 17 18 (Mysore Ed , pp 49 jO), which 
also occurs in the Tftrkifcarak«=a ( p ^6), via , 

sigqiq =4 asm q ^ qi Usual'S wiq 11 
r'sn^gq^i:! 1 

where MalUathaexplarnsthcwoidmi^^'krijq as , i g foUo 

wets of the doctrines of or for being a work of 

Bbasarvajua, see vtf a 

t Though S„,kh,otoo adoot, ,h,„ 

I99-I<»,S.».K.nk»4), 00 Bta.arvdjias ,to,k 

<v.s noih.os Thepossble ol'esahon of Vas .„n„„ce ,f ^cl' 
Wrf n-ouWbo o.o,et»IlK po-at But ,t doe, not apKat 
that Bhatatvajua had much sjmpathy with this school 
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n*T ,^^«nq-and^^5r^Jl!^VlI5r This, beholds, is toserveasa 
helping practice for the sterilisation of UeSasy and, through a 
graduated course of yhat are technically called Sadhanas viz 
Rtm and the other for the attainment of 

Samadhi This is exactly the view expressed in \ o Sut II 1 
(c) It also appears that the classification of prameya* in 
Njayasara (p 34), \^z into and 

follows on the lines of the \oga Sutras 11 16 17, 
25 26t (cf also Vijuanabhik^u s Introduction to Sankhya 
Praiachana Bha^\am) That Bhasarvajna had exactly these 
Sutras in his mind would follow as i plain corollary from a 
• I fa 1 to see any ground in Dr Vioj^bhiisana’s ^tait-ment 
(Into to N}ayasara p a) that Bhasarvajna ‘treats only one tope, 
VIZ ;imcg 10 hts »otk for the whole of the lattei portion of the 
book (pp» 3413 4 i 9 ) ts devuted to a coovidecaUon of the pramr^ur 
It IS immaterial that hi4 formulation of the pifimttas should differ 
from that of the older school 

t We need not suppose that this foutfold division of prameya 
in Njayasara is based directly upon an analogy of the 4 anya 
raecas of the Buddhists (cf Sauyutta Nikaya, V 420-2} But 
as to the further question whether vome of the Yoga Sutras them 
scUcs, as W6 have them to-da), oiigioated under Buddhistic 
influence, it would be out of place to suggest any reply here It 
IS enough for the purpose m band to concede that the Yoga Sutras 
in their present form and Vyasas Commentary upon them aie eailier 
tlnn BhSsarvajuVs day, and t*’!', 1 belevu w II be readily allowed 
Wemay also remember ihat 10 Bhasaivaji a*s timb or eitn before it, 
the doctimes and prac, ras of \ oga hid bten svidelj in cu rency in 
Kashmir That pLcalin foiin of Kasl in r ‘•aivai m whcti gies by 
the uame of Pratyabbijua Dai^ana had aliendy been evohrd as a 
compromise between ihe Theism of Yoga and the Advaiia of 
biukara , and in tl is Daisana iberefo e Yr fin i ccupies a prominent 
positiLn Living in aucli a leitgious aui o pi eie, it was not 'tiai ge 
that Bbasarvajua should have been deeply ttidueoced in hts dociunes 
by Yoga 
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comparatue study ol l\ya\asarap 34^* ( 
and Yoga Sut II 16 

(d) Bhasarva]na s definition of may be cited as 

a further example of how xoga deeply influenced his whole 
mental outJooJ: Perceiving that Gautama saftT^cT^Iir 
Sot 114) does not apply to the transcendental visions of the 
Yogins* for which the contact of an object with the sense 
organs is not a necessary precondition and which with him had 
a profound reality he was constrained to alter the 
accordingij thus qiPistBg ?^n;tgigaTs(ma®ai^!ns5:it 1 
B It may seem however that the introduction into a Vyaya 
work ideas and practices which we have been accustomed to 
associate with Yoga is of the nature of an accident But as 
a matter of fact It has a historical significance which grows 
deeper in interest the more our acquaintance is widened with 
the course of anaenfc and mediaeval philosophy For though 
Yoga m Its wider form has been practically accepted by every 
system of Indian philosophy its relation with Nyaya is in 
some manner more special and perhaps fundamental Here 
are for example some instances recorded m literature where 
the expression Yauga is employed mvanably to indicate a 
professor of or perlainiog to Nyaya 

tirntramlr i 

SyadvadaMvnjari (YasoVijaya Jama Senes p 628) 

* Itlsslraige that whereas Nyaya Sutras do not recognise 
^lT>n)(Oei at all the Vai^ Sutras dwell upon it at great length (cf 
Vai'* Sut 9 I II 15} Nertber Vatsjayana nor Uddjotakara lake 
note of it The latter* OD the other band, deliDiIety asserts 
to be sixfold and IS Silent on what IS known as It 

would seem that before the days of Tattvacb ntSma9i the difference 
between ei/a;?? and oTsM was not positiieJy declared la a 

NySya treatise Cf Raghunsthas Padartharatnamala, p 
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(II) 4iiiri>jrasn5nsrf 

?adddr^ana Samuccaja Vrtti, b> Gunaratnai p 49. 

(III) qiJiisif ^ 

(That this IS the \ie\\ of the h*ai%ayikas is well known 
^c{ their theorj of anmj'ivasaja) It is ascribed 
to them m the most unequivocal terms bj Ananta 
Virja himself, at p 49 of the aboie gloss , thus, 

(iv) i 

Ibid, p 44 

lyj aipi ^unisqradift ?i% ^nnarfiii, &c 

Ibid, p 44 

(vi) Cf Raja ^ekbara s ^addar^ana Samuccaya (Ya^o* 
Vijaja Jama Senes), pp 8 & 12 (verse 23)* 

These eiidences though coming from sources not recog> 
nised as orthodox, need not be sutnmanly dismissed as calling 
for no attention [But cf NyAja Varttika, Ben Ed , p 105, 
under Sutra 1 1 29 where the word ‘Yauga is employed xa 
the sense of Naiyayika ] Their cumulative weightis consi- 
derable Besides, the Sarva Siddbanta Sangraha of San- 
kara (pp 24'*, 28®, '*) affords distinct proof in support 

of a relation existing between JSyaya and Yoga, for it is 
maintamcd there that according to Nyaya Mok$a follows 
directly from Yoga, a doctrine which it shares in common with 
the Patanjala system (as distinguished from the Sabkhya where 

• Cfalso 

anui? in»irar ^Rrrij^ i 

(Nyaya S ddhaotamalS of Jajarama, Ms of Dibu Dlkeita JaiJe 
fol l6aff b ) 
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jnina is held to be the immediate cause of Mukti*) The Njaya 
DarSana, in its present form, contains some Sutras (4 2 38 49) 
where the practices of Yoga are strongly recommended 
C From the above it seems to be pretty clearly made out 
that the relation between Nja>a and "V og was an intimate one, 
and Bhasarvajiia m laying stress upon certain 3oga practices in 
his treatise on \yaya was not gi ilty of irrelevancy His 
exposition w as only a reflection — dim but faithful — of the then 
existing meclleun condition of (his philosophy But hou, 
upder what ascert unable influences, this fusion came about 
IS a question, to which no thoroughly convincing answer can 
be returned at present Probably the right CAplanation will 
be found, mxtr aha, m the discovery of a bond of historical 
unity between these schools, and ui my opinion this is sup 
plied by the original ^ivagama or its philosophical counterpart, 
the so called Issaravada, out of which not only the present 
forn] of Yoga and Nyiya, but the later Sana philosophies 
also may have well ansen aod gradually crystallised them 
selves into independent systems 

At any rate m Nvavasarv Sana influences are clearly 
discernible in many places On p j 9 Bhasarvaj/ia observes 
that two things are requisites as immedutt antecedents fo 
a direct vision of the Supreme Self (called here Siva) and 
rmal Release OfTp lOiT to follow, via (Ivnown 

as ind ^1% towards Mihesvara This sloka 

IS quoted 

(wenwet^. gqR'tcjvi 20) 

• See lit I, pp 36 40 il 41 Cf Sa Sut 3 so— suqi gf* 1 The 
Voga View, as rcpresenlcd m Sanasiddhsnta SiBgraha, is briefly 
due 1 
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It 15, as ^ve know, a stock verse among the ^ai\as (cf Sana 
Darfana Saiigraha, jsaiva Dargana) The mculcatioij 
,23) of course, but it may be due m both cises to Saiva 
influence And similarly' when \%e find in NySya Sara, p. 35, 
the concept of ISvara expressed m langu ge like ‘tC55zfn%- 
r^lKIS ^nEIiq; J35r5r> 

’ it lb hard to decide between Yoga and 
Sauism as its probable source The definition here given iS 
liken almost vtrbatm from \r-ga S tnis 1 24 54, but then it 
IS likcK that these Siitns them^JvLS wore onginally of Sana 
formulation It may be rcmcmbc-cd th .t the word or 
AS found in >*yaya ^ ^oga) was origin illy a name of 
Si\d, as the corTcs.poiKhng word (of Sankhya), or rather 
Its ilcnvatue camctomc-in Narnyaiia • [We rc not 

concerned here with the metaphysical contuits of the terms 
f and 55 ^ or but only with their sectarian 

meanings ] In this way then the philosophy of JS 

brought into close contiguity wnth the Sai\atheolog\, and we 
can understand why Suikara (Vcd. Set 2 2 37) should have 
arrayed m a line (under Isvaravidiost) such opponents as the 
^ This would be a coohimiuoa uf wh^t Gunaratna actually 
savs 111 his commentnry an Hinbhadn •» SaHat$ana Samufcnta'' 
Rijaickhari t ii55n5i”g'«'iwi. pp ^ 4 , 43*40 tco mentions the fate 
that the Saukhyas were wor^bippeisol Narayapa and 

theVoginsof Isvan or ) In this connection the 

conception of bn \ as the Yogin /tar tx tUence may also be remem- 
bered ns impl>ii',r th it Yoga was theologically a Sana system 

t This IS not the right place to enter into a discussion of 
{sttlC ind Its relauon to tho other VhJh* which arose ui ancient 
India, in attempting to solve the problem of Ellicicncy 
and the Origin of Motion In a general sense ^yajT too, while 
deal ng with this que't on must come under the category of 
The fact that N’y .ya ims 4130-31 aru duivlcd ag.«inst {S ^1^ 
does not indicate, 1 owever, (bat this view is repudiated as altcgeth^ 
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Yocates of Yoga, N>a>a, V uSesiki and other Sana doctrines 
£It IS to be remembered that the of is 

explained in Ratnaprabha, Bhamatl and Anandagm as bearing 
on 

It IS historically interesting to note how the clement of 
Bhakti has come to find a place in Bhasarvajna’s work The 
notion that Bhakti i the invariable antecedent of Jnaiia is 
admittedly ver> old in India Certainlj the conception was 
famihar as an integral part of the theology of Nyaya (VaiS) 
when the Sarvasiddhanta Sangrahawas written, for its import 
ance is recognised there the doctrine of Faith’, 

perhaps the word IS here an equualeDt of and lias not 

yet assumed the highly emotional colouring of the later age) 
and the parallel doctrine of Grace (STBT^) are accepted as 
essential m this twin system, so that ^^okt'l or Reahsa 
tion of the Self’s Identity is hdd in both the Schools to ensue 
through Faith and Divine Grace ( ), the 

mutual difference of the Schools being that while Nyaya 
adhered to Yoga as the duect antecedent of Mok^a, VaiSe 
sika kept away from it The beginnings of this doctnne 
may be traced back to a remote past (perhaps e\en to the 
pre upani?adic period), but its connection with Nyayare 
mams for investigation I suppose that here, too, as elsewhere, 
UQwarrantable , ic medus simply that the extreme forni of this 
doctrine as illustrated in tbe so called Higqi in Sarvadarsana 
Sa^tgraba (c g of Ibwara, meaning that ihe Agency 

of Isivara is free and spontaneous, and not Jehr/n/afd hj the Kar- 
mas of the Jivas) is incompatible with its genenl background Cf 
Tat Tika, p 418, lines 13 14 

” R§,ja Sekhara & Cu{faratna take 
(called tnifi in 
8.415^3=1^015 I 

These are two cut of thf 4 Mahesvara sects RatraprsbhS pd<J 
^nandagiti differ from this view. 
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the jnriuence of Sajvaism is paJpable. [Bhlsarva^flarUotes the 
element alone, but we may be sure that he hdd*nothing 
to say against the corresponding element of Grace too, which 
occurs m the SvetaSvatara Upan^ad, a high ^authority with 
Bhasarvajna, as with all Saiva^philosophers.] 

D. Another point to which attention may -be .bnefly drawn 
in a study of Nyiyasara is the recognition of a distinction 
between Nyaya and Vaigejika m their earlier (but post- 
VStsyayaniya) forms in the conception of Moksa The 
former held that Mokja consists in the attainment of the 
essentially blissful character of the Self, involving of course 
cessation of all Pain (which embraces, among other things, th'e 
sensible pleasure too), but the latter, unable to conceive of any 
higher pleasure than what passes for it in the world,' were 
reluctant to admit that in Moksa happiness persists. Their 
view of Mokja was thus negative, as consisting in the absence 
of all the of the Self, including with other qualities 

as well as & ^r*r. DfaSsarvajna notes this distinc- 
tion (pp 39-41)* and taking side with the Ndij Syika (p 41 ®), 

thus concludes “ ’SHu (i.e. PtlqJl) nPO'qT 

(cf- Gunaratna’s report of this 
view, pp. 93*94). t That such a distinction did re.illy exist 
between the two systems during a certaui’penod would-be 
evidenced b> the tw’o definitions of m Sarvasiddhanta 
Sahgraha : ' 

(i) Under “Vai^e^ika paksa” we have (V. 35-36) — 

* The Commentators Bbat(a Raghava (Ben Sk Coll Ms 
163, fol 98a4) and Jaya Simba Silri (pp 282, 284} plainly arciibe 
the two views as expounded in Njayasara to Valiesika and Njaya 
t This view, which latledy came to be associated .with 
Nyaya, had been recognised as in VatsySj ana’s Comn entaty 

on Ny, Sut. 1,1.2a- < ^ 

12 
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5!iicHr >it'jn!i<i?srftaa: i 
5 setOTgotsSsY jais&aatsra i 
(ij) Under ‘ NaijajiH pakja" <VI 41 43)— 
wifBigg fSriaiwi 
?:?raa qnrata gmimsti i 
^liT'iJnwHtgisr giaaoftafatn^ ll* 

Whether this Anarnla dement found admission into N j 3} a 
directlj* through Vedanta or through its Kashmirian repre 
sentative — the Pratjabhijna ^choo! of thought — cannot be 
ascertained But the authorities quoted (ci ^ld}abhu<iaI;a's 
Ed, p 40^®“'*) b} Dbasanajiu are worth) of note 

I think the above will sufbee to bring out the histoncal 
importance of this neglected tre Uise, and sen e as i plea for 
its wider appreciation 

« ■ • • • 

It was not known whether Bhosarvapi i had wntten am 
other w ork, besides the one under notice Neither \td\a 
bhflfaoa nor Suth seems to have thing to saj in this 
regard Bat Bhatta Raghava, whose tika on N'jT) \Sirama> be 
pronounced to be the oldest ext int Commentan on the book 
supplies positive proof to show tli-it Dhisanajna had written 
a gloss called on his own work I do not entertain anj 
doubt as to the identit) of this Bhu^ana with the 
bha<aija mentioned by Gunaratna (p 94®) and Rajasekhara 

“ The sloka ccciJTS in a sJigbtt) variant foim la Ihe foJIouing- 
^lok. — 

igaisra a«5 wist i 
•1 ^ 33 3*1 nmqrn ll' 

The expression q ^ * is sigoificaot Over against the 

above stands, however, the statement m the Naisadha {17 75)- — g^Rj 
e f>' 5 irHW which may Iw explained as either due to 

confusion (common in the later penod) or as referring to the otiginal 
systemmstead of its medneval modification 
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? 10*) as the oldest of the 18 commentanes On Nyayasara 
Old It IS this to which Jaia Snjhd Sun m his Commentary 
a Nyayasara so often refers • Here is what Bhalta Kaghava 
ays (I quote from Ms 162 of the Government Sansknt 
ibrary, Benares) (cf Vid>a 

hasaias Ed of Njayasara Text p fcrgrcT rlct 

Fol 116*-5 

n N>ajasara the reading generally met with is this — 

1 e the word m the 

leftmtion of pramaga (viz em 

ilojed to guard against the possible inclusion of and. 

gr^T Bhajta Raghava criticises the above is pedantic, and 
01 hia own part approves the reading and 

rhe ground of his preference, he adds is that Bhasarvaj la 
himself has established that reading with the stamp 

uf his sanction in commenting on the wortl m ijqui 

In continuation of the evidence of Bhatia Kaghava we 
may point out that m Njaja LiUvati Vallabhacbatya also 
refers to Bhasarvaj la as the author of Bhu«:aia Thus — 

aF?iiJT;ifa^(a<Tr 

(N>a> V LlUvati Nir Ed p 3 ^) 

The question here relates itself to the existence of 
is an independent guna The author of Bhusa a denies it 
as unnecessaiy, and thus breaks loose from the traditional 
vdcds of the schtxil (cf Vai 5 Sut 116 and Pra^Sastapada, 
p 111 ) Hence the above remark t 

•• Cf Vidyabhflsana Ed pp 56 G4 63 67 80 87 

t la commeaung od Nyayas ra fVidyabhu^aga Ed , p 3*”^) 
Bha^ta Raghava makes the following oleerv3tjoo5, show/og^ ifcat 
accord ng to Bbasatvajui»tr4i &. as separate gunas have 
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Acain, Cliitsukha quotes m fits Tattvapradipiki [N. Ssg. 
Ed., 1915, p. 22*I}| under tbo name of (;^'7ciT* 

dcrmiUon of Vjparjaya as 

RlttSq: I 

Aglanceat Nj'JjasIra (Vidjibhajava's Ed., p, 2*) «ould 
show that this is Bhasarvajna’s own definition. [Obsersc that 
here also Bhasanajfu Ic,uis towards Yoga. Cf. Yo. Sdt 1.8] 
Ptatyaksvarapa, in his commentary on Chitsukha’s Tati* 
\apradlpika, quotes the definitions of Savtiaja and Pratiahi 
asfiiseii by the author of Xy.’iyaUjflfaija in these terms; 

(1) ustm 

sut^TaTsmsati (p. 222) & (2) •Hprwrgr* 
(P- 230). These definitions occur in 
the NyajasJra. In the same manner Mallijeoa also quotes 
pn the SjJiwJ/t'Mi>>/Jr»,p.65, Yasov-ijaya Jatn Series) BhSsar* 
vaji'a’s definition of ."rawiipj as that of the author of N>3ya* 
bhojaua Sotra. These arc further arguments in favour of the 
proposed identity of the authors of KyjyasSra and Bh&jana, 
The fuJ] title of BhJSarvaji'a’s Commentary was as 
already stated Ny5yabha>.iea, which for conscnicnce of re- 
ference c.inie to be shortened into mere Bho^aea. While 
expatiating on the famous passage in Kirau3%all — 5JtC 
»J5^ttrjfrpr3t!I^ctgr^Hf4tnRt(Vindhyei.Vari Prasad’s Ed., 
p. 160) — Vsdindra mentions the fuller name of the book. Thus, 
DO exblence, but that in the maaoer ot they reside in all the 
padSitbas alike : 

l JIUi CUT 

gn^is i 

- Fol. 14a*”* 

(Cf. Myaya LiUsatl. The author of Upasktra (y.a 1} thus puts the 
\iew of Bbusaua on «?qf— t Cf. 
also Gu^a KtrapavaU, p i9a)> 
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m his Rasasara we read- 
^ ^ sts’TTfsratsn^i 
f3REi3;?im'a^ S’!! ^(% i * 

Mm Haraprisada Sastri,mhis Preface to "Six Buddhist 
Nja 3 a Tracts ,p ii, distinguishes the kno^n as 

the Commentary on Nyayasara from the Bhujaija referred 
to m the pages of the Tarkikarakja (pp 341, 351 & 353) 
The latter, he obser\ es, is “a Vrtti on the Nyaya Satras” 
£Cf also f note 1 in KiraD5\ali (gupa), pp 160, 192] Suali, 
m a note at p 39 of his work, seems also luclmed to accept 
this view But nowhere are the grounds clearly stated. 
Possibly It is supposed that as all the three references to 
Bhusaijakdra in the TarkikaraUs, bear on 
subject to which the N34)a Sutras have devoted a lengthy 
discussion, the Bhu$aiia must be a gloss on these Satras But I 
fear this supposition is vitiated by what I might call the fault 
of ‘undue extension It is more likely that passages 

quoted m TSrkikaraksi have been taken from the section 
dealing w itb the varieties of m BhSsarvajiia’s Com- 

mentary on Nya}as5ra (cf also Tarkikaraksa, p 351'®“^^ &. 
^>)a 3 asa^dp 26'* '’) As to v^hcther the statements attn- 
buted to Njajabhujana b) Ratnakirti (Six Bud Ny Tracts, 
pp 11, 58) are really those of Bhssarvajiia himself m Bhajaca 
or of a distinct luthor of that name, I cannot presume 
to judge 

« p M edited by Gopinath Kaviraj (.Bensrei 

SarasvaU Bhavana Texts No $) But on p 7, m defending 

the oithodox view as to the mdepeadent character of ^ as a cate- 
gory, ihe author of Rasasara himself refers to the shortened form 
of ihe name rJIh 3*5 I luft 
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II T ATP ARY ACH ARIA 


The name of this author seems to have well nigh disap 
peared from the subsequent history of the literature But it 
would appear from references by earlier writers that he had 
been a man of considerable influence Udayana quotes his 
view on Pramaijyavvda in his Atniatattva Viveka* (Jayanara 
yaija Tarkapa ichanana s Ed p 65^®) and though it is set 
aside there as being irreconcilable with the system of traditional 
Nyaya ( ) to which he himself belonged, the 

mere fact of its being quoted by an eminent scholar like 
himselft would constitute a claim for its propounder to a 
wider recognition 

Mm Vindhye/van Prasad Oube (Intros to Prasasta 
pada 3ha>ya with Kiranavalf p 2S) and the late Mm 
Chindra ICinta Tarkalankara (Intro to bis own Commentary 
01 Kusuminjall Hancas , pii) identified this Tatparyacharya 
with Vachaspati Mtsra, the author of Tatparyatika but 
this will have to be given up now in view of the decisive 
statement of ValUbhacharya m the Ny \yal lavatt 

¥nT^r”?Tng: i 

(ISir ^agara Ed p 33 lo 12) 

Prom this passage it is evident thit Tatparyicharya was 
a follower (possibly a direct successor or even Commentator) 
of Bhasarvajna and that his attitude towards the orthodo'< 
scli,ool like that of his own Guru was often not quite a 

\afhfa mm <«a -iiiaitsiOT j i,,fa 

?auqi5.9iprt?i«^ a pptra «ii 1 

t For another refereuce to Titparjachirja see Vachaspati 
n, Kha^danodcUura, p 81 
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pliant one The dictum ascribed to him lu Nya>alila\ati is 
quoted in fuU by Sankara Misra m Upaskara (7 2 26), by 
Jajarama m Njaja Siddhantamata (fol 120 a^)# and by 
Vachaspati II in Khamianoddhan (Ben Ed , p 103), ^\here 
it stands thus 

' fk jt: 1 1 

It is an appeal to Intuition or Immediate Perception as 
against the formal testimony of Authority for the ascertainment 
of the real character of an object t would 

• Ms of Babu Diksliita Jade of Benares 
t U IS quoted in Paiimala. a com on tV. 32 ) by 

Mabesvaraoanda, thus unteTt etc. (p 80 , 

Trivaod Ed ) 

X In NyajialiUvatt.for example, the question arises as to 
\vhether as an independent quaa is to be admitted Ths 
Sutrakara and Pn>astapada both vouch for its 'epurate exislencri 
but Bhcisaivajua md with hini Tatpaiyacbaij a, emphatically deny 
It, selliDg at naught the weight of all tradition, apparently on the 
simple but uUiniale ground of •tia’; li is micrcsting- to 

nat“ that 8 full', or as It is '■omewheie in a more restricted sense 
denominated ' praliti , as ihe final aibitcr for all decisions, is 
practically admitted by all [Cf, ^aukar^ Misra j. remarks m 
Upaskira on the S^mavaja Suti-i (cf .iKo Jjyanta, p 312] 
Precisely the same attitude of mwid is evinced by the op* 
ponent in Ny jyamaiyaii, when he defies the aulhoiily of Piabasta- 
pada on the strength of what he calls * aa la’ {Nyayamaujan, pp 
136-^4, 137®) Thus, referring to the statement of Prasastapada 
{VI/ Ed., p 24), >iz. aainT r^, the opponent, 

anxious to establi»h the pratyakjatva of Kala declaims “ 

51*31: ^ ^ ^ i a^ra?? 

r? t 9*15% sri^iw 

Viz Ed , pp 13627.13-S, 

Viewed from our present staodpomt the drift of the opponent s 
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seem to correspond, jn one of its aspects, to the Pratibha of 
the Yoga system (Yo Sut. 3. 54) desenbed as immediate and 
all eaibracing, as distinguished from and which 

are remote [cf &-c” m PramSna 

ParayaijabyS^ikanltha, UpamanaChap. (Pandit, Old Series, 
Vol. I, p. 153)- corapnstttg (^Sfirr, theze 

being no false presentation according to Prabhakaras) and ?l|l% 
IS a favounte word with the Prabhaka* 
ras.] The epitliet wntfen as applied to ^Yafi; »s strangely 
reminiscent of Kashmir Saivaism or Pratj abhijna Dar^ana, 
where the expression Viri-WI or its equivalents are of 

frequent occurrence* (Javasinha Sun speaks of SjginTgi as 
m his Commentary on N\ lya Sara, Vidy . Ed ,p 266k 
argument would appear to be this That is acceptable in so 

far as it does not clash with our expedeoce, but as «oon as it 
happens to differ us vahdity is impugned (cfiheMcw 
SiUKH •(irut)> Of cour^ in a 'phere b*>ond human experience 
us validity stands undisputed A curious d' ctune this and is open 
to grave objectioos But such stems lo have been the posilion of 
the opponent here esneerned. 

• Cf K'emarsja— 

A. In Piat>abbijua bidaja (Kashmir Senes, Vol III), 

(a) HI t Hill ^ ^iJiT’a^Pi 

•iwa ‘nwin” \ 

P. 3713-15 

(b) JJ^I g l^«*frsetc 

P. 39 1 a 

(c) I'laTiue wnadi etc 

P. 2 <1-T 

(Note the use of the term in Yogal 

(d) W»5W?r'»^J 

•od B In Commentary on the Siva Sutras, called VimaiMn 

(Kashmir Senes, Vol 1) 

' (a) ltd •£n?«f 
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It IS probable therefore that Tatparj acharj a ^Ya* a native 
of Kashmir 


III— TRILOCH \NA 

Ratna Kfrti (950 ?}• m his Apoha Siddhi (' Six Bud 
Tracts, p 13 J and K'anahhangasiddhi (Ibid, pp 58 , 70 ) 
quotes to refute the mows of one Tnlocbana No deBnite 
data are available to determine the identity of this author, 
except what appears from a studj of the meaning of the 

It may be mcationed by the way that the Sloka 

asenbed by Gaunkunta to the text of TatkabbSsa in some 
receasioos has a bkc sigoi6cance The characteiisaiion of 
by the epithets uifg't and is notable Moreoter, its des* 
CTiplion as the Supreme Witness (for such vtould be the meaning of 
ht the witness of ^3^ and or of Uie whole 
mental life) rather than as a mere state of consaousness while 
bunging it close to the Vedrntic cooceptioo of gi'nl', is a sure mark 
of Its relation to the Tnka philosophy of Kashmir 

«Dr Vidyabh ^a(7a (bled Ind Logic, p 140, tootnotc 2) 
makes the older Halnakiiti, a contemporary of R»ja Vimala Chandra 
(650 A,D ) — the lutbor of Apohasiddhi and K*iaoabbaugasiddhi 
But the internal esidence of the works does not justify tins \ievv 
How, for example, could -i man of tie 7lh Century have quoted 
from an author (c g Vscbaspati) who lived undoubtedly so late as 
841 \ D, at the earliest ? To avoid falling into this absurdity [ 
prefer to take the author of Apobastddhi Kc to ba the younger 
Ratna Mru whom Dr Satis Cliandra himself describes as the guru 
of Ratnakara ^ttoti (Ibid, p.140) in the University of \ikramai>da. 
Ralnakaras time being 983 AD I base placed Rninakliu in the 
m ddie of the loth Ccotuiy, (V B This is an mdiicct corrobora* 
lion of the plea foran earlicf date (than 97O \D) for Vacliaspati 
Miifa] 


13 
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extracts gi\cn by t'Catn'i Ktrti, tir that he haJ been an 
cstabhsheJ Vyn3a writer before the lOth Century Mm H 
P 5 istri (Preface to Si\ Bud Tracts, p u) identifies 
him %vitb the teacher the great Vichaspati 

MiSra* and it is hkclj that he is nght 

IV — VACHASPATI MiSrA 
The greatest name in the history of Philosophy of this 
country js perhaps that of Tnlochana s pupd Vachaspati 
Miira His w ide and deep erudition in all the branches of 
Indian Thought earned for him the rare distinction of being 
called (Master of all Sciences) — a distinction 

seldom grudged bj his successors It is difficult to glean 
anything from his numerous works in which traces of h's 
personal predilections m any direction might be detected His 
all round scholarship and sympathy with diverse ways of 
thinking maku such an attempt almo't impossibli. 

While the Vedantists claim him asthurown s ying 
that he had been in his previous existence the great \ arttika 
kara Suresvara himself one of the direct disciples of SaokarS 
charya Udayana pays homage to him rather as i great 
autbonty in Nyaya and comnicots on bis work bo with 
MimSmsa, Saihkhya and "ioga — everywhere the stamp of his 
genius is unmistnkeable 

Similarly It might appear that Vjchaspati wasaSaiva 
in faith His obeisance to Bhava (Intro to Bhamat, 
Verse 3 and to Nyaya Kanika Verse 2) to Pinaki (Tat 
Tik3 Intro Verse 1) and to Vnaketu (Intro to Tattvavai 
Siradf, Verse 1 Cf TatparyaTika p 513^“ might be 
cited as an illustration of his belief But his devotion to 
• Both Udayana and Vardhatnana speak of Tnlochana as 
Vachaspati s Guru And Vadia^ati himself says in the Tatpary at ika 
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Vishi?u* and to Gaije&a is equally patent (See Intro. Versa 
1 in Nyaya Kaijika and Verse 4 m the beginning of Bhamati). 

It appears from a reference to Udayanact^rya’s Tat- 
paryapansuddhi that Vachaspati's tutor was Tnlochanat. 
But in the Introduction of Njaya Kamka, Verse 3, Vachaspati 
thus says. i 

SICirsTt 3^^ II 

Are we ’to understand this passage as containing an 
implied allusion to his Guru’s work, Nyaya Manjari? 

Hall's remark (Bibliography, pp 5, 9, 21, cf Auf 's Cat. 
Cat I,p 560, Ind Off. Cat , p 719) that ai^naraoiafairir 
was the name of Vachaspati s tutor was obviously due to a 
misinterpretation of the 4th Verse of the Introduction of the 
Bhamati, \iz 

iiTgii3:%5itR^?nTEWStincfi'jcT7H: i 

Here Martanda, Tdakasvanil and Mahagaijapati are the 
names of three distinct gods The belief that their worship 
ensures success is a very old one and is recorded in Smrti 
hlcnture (Cf Ydjfia Sra 1 293, see also Bala Sastri’s Ed, 
Bhimatl, p 1, f note 3) Mattainji is doubtless the Sun and 
MahJganapati the once famous god of that name (Anandagin 
m hiS Sankararijaya testifies to the e.\isteace m the days of 
Sankarachary a of a sect of Ganapaty as worshipping 
’n'JiqVtf as the Supreme Self See Chap XV, Bibl Ind. 

*It IS sUikiDg that Lboagb the des,.ripUoi]s of the Deity m 
the first benedictory verse of Nyayaka^iika approaches to the defiai- 
boo of l<vvara ID Yoga Sutra it is as Visnu and not as lanara or 
^iva that the Deity is concaved. 

tSee also Mm, H I’ bastri, Preface to “Slx Dud Ny, 
Tracts" p, lu 
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Ed, pp 106-llQ Fora descnption of MabagaflapatJ see 
Gopinatli Rao s "Hindu Iconography' , Vol I, Part I, pp 55 6) 
From the two concluding verses (5 & 6) of the Bhamati* 
It would appear that Vachaspati undertook to compose this* 
his greatest work during the reign, and perhaps at the 
request, o! one Raja Nrga And it is just probable, consider 
mg the praises lavished upon this king, that he had been 
Vdchaspati s own patron But who %vas he ? That he was 
not a roj thical figure may be almost taken for grantedt 
According to Vichaspati be was a lung of a generous 
nature, accomphsbed in the Sastras and highly famed for 
lus wonderful dctds And it is further said that the 
dvedi which he had performed with such remarkable case 
( actual 

power of other kings who would seek to imitate him, but 
even vhovv. their comprehension (Jinail*! I have 

{ov.nd i pAasJge Ml llw Bhamati which would seem to set in 
Hd^wrlie.htthamc.imi)g of the above The kittis already 
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Dibandha he himself assigns 898 ( ) as the date of 
Its composition, and though the era to which the number 
refers is left untnentioned it is likely that we have to take it 
standing for Vikrama Sam\at, and not for Sakabda. The 
jcar would then correspond to 841 A D.* 

Kegarding the native place of Vachaspati tradition and 
opinion of scholars are equally divided From the evidence of 
a Sloka found in the Introduction of Nyaya Sutroddharai Mm 
H.P. Sastn infers that he was an inhabitant of Mithila But 
this can hardly be accepted as a correct view. The author of 
NySya Sotroddhara was Vachaspati II and was not identical 
with the author of Bhimati and other works 

Vachnspatiwasa ^oIummous «mer, mostly of commeo- 
' linoj. In NjJjit l «0 noils hmc come down to us, of wbicb 
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Ed, pp. 106*110 Fora description of Mahagiijapati see 
Gopinath Rao’s “Hindu Iconography”, Vol I, Part I, pp. 55*6). 

From the two concluding verses (5 5. 6) of the Bhamatl* 
it would appear that Vachaspati undertook to compose this* 
his greatest work during the reign, and perhaps at the 
request, of one Rajd Nrga And it is just probable, consider 
ing the praises lavished upon this king, that he had been 
Vachaspati's own patron But who was he ’ That he was 
net a mythical figure may be almost taken for grantedt. 
According to Vachaspati he was a king of a generous 
nature, accomplished in the Sastras and highly famed for 
his wonderful deeds And it is further said that the 
deeds which he bad performed with such remarkable ease 
( ) '^eie, not merely beyond the actual 

power of other kings who would seek to imitate him, but 
even above their comprehension I have 

found a passage m the Bhimati which w ould seem to set in 
a clearer hght the meaning of the above The kirtis already 
named are here specified as magnificent palaces and pleasure 
gardens It occurs under Ved Sut 2 1 33 and may be quot 
ed herein full iqranq q suqrer aramistrsi'SlIScnrq 

nSiai5i5aH?q:in% nqgii'q j'a- 

wfhl I (Nil Sugar Ed , p 406) 

There cannot be much uncertamty as to the age m 
which Vachaspati Misra fiourished tor in his Nyayasuchl- 

aftRij «rR’^ns«Rirt n«!r ii 

tCf AmalSnanda m Vedanta Kalpataru (Viz, Ed„ p 246). 
ui (Appaya diksita m the Kalptaruparimala prefers 

^the reading 1 See Panmala, Vii. Ed., p, 406) ntq 511 

5P1 1 
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mbandha he himself assigns 898 

Its composition, and though the era to which the number 
refers is left unmentioned it is likely that we have to take it 
standing for Vikrama Samvat, and not for Sakabda. The 
year would then correspond to 841 A.D.* 

Regarding the native place of Vacbaspati tradition and 
opinion of scholars are equally divided From the endence of 
aSloka found in the Introduction of N^a>a Sutroddh^t Mm 
H P. ^ LStn infers that he was an inhabitant of Mithila But 
this can hardly be accepted as a correct view The author of 
N>2ya Satroddhara was Vacbaspati 11 and was not identical 
with the author of Qhamatl and other works 

Vacbaspati w as a voluminous writer, mostly of commeu' 
tancs In N>4>at two works have come down to us, of which 

* Cf (i) Suali, introdueiooe alio studio (ilosofia Indiana, 
V 5 ® • (•') Woods, Yoga system of Patanjah (H O.SeneS, Vol 17), 
Intfoducdoo, pp XXNXXllI , (in) Seal, The Positive Saeoccs of 
Ibe Ancient Hindus P51: (iv) Chakravarti, JASB, 1915, pp 
ads, 400 As opposied to tbo above I may set the view of Mnn. 
H.P.b&sUi (Preface to baslri s Nobccs, Vol H, p.XIX &. '* An £xa> 
mioation ot the Nyaya Sutras ’ m JASB, 1905, p 246} who is 
dispOicd to maintain Uie baka theoij With all re&p°ct for the 
SisUijis crudilioa in this field I beg to d ffer fiom him on this point, 
for the simple reason that VAcha«pati ought to be placed at a suSi- 
cienUy long interval from Udayaoa (9S4 A.D } to enable the latter 
to conceive of tbc idea of writtiog a Commentary upon his work 
t ^isul’s Notices, Vol II , No 118, p 98 (cf Preface XI\). 

I Vbcbaspati has left his speculations almost on every ertho* 
dox school 1 say almost, because DO work has yet been found 
deabog exclusively with the Vaivc'ika system m lU alienated form 
But though not di<covcrcd, such a work nuy be sUU existing. In 
Sadkbya hisTattva Kaumudi has become a standard t[giiUfiu|iod 
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one 15 a mere booklet attempting to fix the number of 
Gotama’s Sutras and their readings It is known as Njaja 
N}s;a Kanika, a Comoieatacy oa Ma^iiana Miaias Vidhivneka, is 
as good a tract m Mlmimsa as the Bbamati is locontestably m 
Tedaota It is not a work oaNjsya, buton Mimamsa , and u is a 
pity tbata scholar like the late Mm Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabbu ana 
la his posthumous Hork on ‘The History of Indian Logic {p 31^} 
makes the curiously blonde log statement ' Vachaspati Misra s 
^ynya a work on logic IS not oow available ’ The work 

was published la Benares as eaily as the year 1907 AD and is 
even now available 10 print The woid iVyiy* seems to have led 
Dr Vidyabhusana to the b*l cf that it was ‘a work on logic', though 
it 1$ well known that many celebrated Mimansu works have a similar 
desigoatioo Cf. Madhavachifya's Ifitinajinlicitiai-j, Parthasaralhi 
Mirra’s *VyiyarnJii<t«»-i, Ny lya r it# 1 mu/ 1, etc Tattvabindu is a 
small origioal paper devoted to ducu&sion of bouod TalUa 
Samlksit (Bhuoiati, Nir Sigar bd , P996, Tdt Tiks, 957) or 
QrahmauttvaS'imik a (SiMniati, Nir Sjg pp 15, Tatparya 

Tika, p. 394) and Drahma ©iddhi (Nyaji KasiLa p 80) are two 
other Vedantic woiks, now lost, by V.chaspaii, to which he bimself 
makes passing references (Hall, p 87, and Anuluoanda {in Vedanta 
Kalpataru, Viz td , p 5^8) make fallva Sumlk^a n Commentai) 
on the Brahmasiddhi ) Of all his works Brahmasiddhi, Brahinatatlva 
Samlkfi &. N)a)aKa?ika(cnenliotcd 10 Bhamati, { p 13, 406,990, 
m Tstparja Tika, pp 394 393, 46/. >0 Titlva Vaiiaradi under 
Sat 4 14) seem to be the earliest, and Tattvabindu meutioced in 
Bhamati, p ggS, TalUa Vai'jradi and Bhamati the lai-sL Tatparya 
tiki IS earlier than Talivakauuiudi (cf Kaumudi under Karika 5), but 
later than the earliest group From the wprcssion • i;'»Ui; 9 Ki;t!tnr!tt 
kei^aiat ^be Bbumall (coodudiog verse s) it appears that 
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SQchinibandha. The other Is a commentary on Uddyotakara’s 
Nyayn Virtika known as Nyiya . Vartika Tatparya T^ka. 
He Is said (Behler’s Catalogue of Sk. XIss. m the Private 
Libraries of Gujrat etc. 4,p.24) to havealso wntten a Comma- 
ntnry on Njayaratna, apparently an older treatise which is 
now lost.' I 

The N>ayatattvaloka» noticed in the India [Office 
Catalogue, pp. 610-6Ui was the work of the younger 
V.'ichaspati Misra, .utd not of the author of the Titparya 
ttkd. 


V.— jayanta 

The determination of the tunc of Jayanta, the author of 
Nyayamanjan docs not seem to be beset with much diffi- 
culty. 

GafegeJa’s reference to him as shows that 

in the hitter's time he had been an established authority. 

There does not seem to exist any positiie eiidence in 
corfirmation of the alleged quotation by Jayanta from Vsehas- 
patj Mirra’s works. 

(a) Mr. Ch.ikmiartrs statement (J.A.S.B., Sept. 1915 , 
p.262, f.Nolc I) that “ Ulianiatl IS quotcil as an authonty in 
N’yaya Mafijan ” is apparcr.tly founded on the foot note by 
Mm. P.uulit GaiJgndliar.» §ii«;trl (Ny. Manj., p.l20) where the 
dolca — 

• .Ma) knot be ihe jarae Nyajaratna which Bhij«.aixa3iia in 
N>2yas»ra alUihulc-* to lhc.iutbor^h:pofhi5 0 wti Guru ? 

Piciuraabb the woik baU bten of gicat meiit anti enjoy, 
cd .1 wide ccIebiHy before tkc time cf Vacha^pali Mbia, or he would 
Qol ha\-c utvieiUkken to iM»Ic out a Cctnis^nUtty upon it. And Ibis 
woulJbc petfcclly in keeping with (he encomiums bestowed upon 
it by BhisatsajHa. 
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soatgm^tvr i 

IS erroneously ascribed to Bh'imati under Sutra 2 111. 
The sloka as a matter of fact does not belong to Bhamati, 
where it is introduced is It occurs origin illy in 

Bhartrhan s Vakyapadija, I 34 

(b) Gangadhara (Preface to N 3 Maiij , p 1) sajs that m 
the sentence a?iir tlftEanl^nitjatcf ttSTj ^ StSTti: 

tifT i^y I't"! • p "> Oie 'vorj 
IS to be understood as a reference to Vachaspatx MiSra 
whose Tatparya T»ka on Sutra 2 1 32 contains the following 
statement . tf?! 

(p267). Now, 

though the dictum &.c found m Ny Mafij. 

does really occur in Tatparjatika it may not have been the 
original pronouncement of Vachaspati Form view of the 
practically insignificant mtenal between their penods of life* 
It IS hard to beliexe that Jaymta should ha\e spoken of 
Vachaspati in such term as at alL It is more 

probable that the dictum had been even then, as later (cf 
XJpaskara on 1 2 3), a familiar one, and that the refer 

red to by Jayanta, may havo been an ancient authority 

As for the personal history of Jay anta nothing more n, 
known than what his son Abhinanda has recorded m the 
Introduction of his Kadambun Kathasara It is said there 
that jayanta’s 5th ancestor, named Sakti, had emigrated from 
Gau^a and settled in Darvabhisara, a country which Dr 
Buhler located on the frontiers of Kashmir (Ind Ant, Vol 
•Vachaspati lived 10 841 AD and Jayanta, being the 
great grandson of SaktiSvamI the minister of king Muktapida 
Laliladitya of Kashmir could not have been far removed from him 
iQ ^e Possibly both were contemporaries, one older and the 
other younger 
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II. p. 102 )*. The village of Gauwlnalakd,' which' Jayanta's 
grandfather Kaljana Sv 5 ml is said to havd acquired in con* 
sequence of having performed a sacrificet, is men* 

tioned as GhoramciIaKa in the Rajatarauginl, VIII, 1 ^ 61 . 
According to Dr. Stem ft was situated in the territory .of 
Rajapuri within the boundaries of Darvabhisara (Kalh^na’s 
Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir, by Stein, Vol. II, pp. 
144 - 5 j foot note to verse lS6lt. . . , ^ 

• Dr. Stein makes it comprise “the whole tract of the lower 
and middle hills lying between the VitasU and Cha'odrabhaga” (See 
Stein's Trans., Vol. I, p, 3a, foot note to verse iSo). 

I Njuya ManjarT, p. 374. Dr. Stdn has fallen 'Into 
a twofold miitaKc here (!) in taking Abhinaoda to be the auihor of 
NyfiyamaitjatT and (li) in 'calling Jayanta's father by the name of 
Kaota. The second mistake, based on B»blet's false rendering 
(Ind Ant II, p- 104) evidently nro»e from a misunderstanding of 
the following verse of K&dambati Kaihuslra: 

Here (he meaning Is plain cnoueb. The word Chandra has to be 
taken In a double sense signifying the natne of the son as well as 
the Moon. Tlus epithet ^1*4 would be applicable in both the cases. 
That this iotcipretatlon is tbc right one would appear from the fact 
that Jayanta himself mentions Chandi a as bis father id the cod of 
N}i}A Maiijait (p. 659'^}. 

y A gencolpgy of Jayaola's family, consUucted from the 
Matcmeols of bis son, is appended below: 
tj.XKTl (Gaula Bribrnana of the BhatadvSja Gotra) 

MITRA 

hAKTISVAMlN, minister of king MukUpn.la (LaliUditya) 
of the Karkota family. (See Raj. Tar..LV. 42I. 
KALY.\ 1 ^A SV-VMIN, a great Sacrilicer and Yogin.- , 

CHANDRA, a great Controversialist 
JAYANTA. 

14 
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king S'inkar\aniun wbont Jajanta describes as 
and to whom he nttnbutes (p 271) the credit of lia\ mg 
suppressed the apparently i \er> obscene rite, 

cannot be identified with certamt} Trom J i>aiitas words 
it would •lecm, as Col Jacob bai nghtly guc«sCtWJ R A S 
1911 p 511' that the king was t Jain* 

Ja>anta was known to his contemporanes as a f [%cf PT 
(Nj Mail] p 659” cf kadambarl katha Sara, Introduc 
tion) or the author of a gloss on the Nya>a Sutras of 
Gotama t Probably N>a}a Manjan is the gloss here referred 
to Guiiaratna m his Commentary on §addirsana Samuchchaj a 
asenbes to Jayanta a Commentary on Xyaja Sara, named 
Nyaya Kalika It is tot known whether this Commentary 
IS now extant Buhler notices a work of the same name by 
Jayanti lu his Kashmir Report (Nos i85 7, p C\LV)t, but 
until Its contiaits arc examined it would be impossible to say 
anything as to its idcntitv 

The style of Nyava Manjari deserxes special mention 
It IS unique of its kind, ricy, humorous, brilliant, with a 
poignancy that ls nlmo»t bitmg m its pointednc'iS§ It is 

• Thera was a king of ihisoame in ICashmir, but the aoachro 
ni*m of his time ( 8 Si 902 A D } and the fact of his being desaibed 
by Kalbana as a wcithless ptmee (VTataiga) precludes the 
possibility of this identificition 

t Cf Rajavekta as ''addatbana Samuchebaya, p 10® 

* Cf also Slew Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss , Jammu p 148 , 
No 1 353 The opeuiog benedictory sloka of this Commentary is 
the same asm Nyaya Maujati(p i,vetse 1 ) but the coacludiag verse 
runs thus 

n ^re?:rtiw 3inra 

It ishkely, coosideiiDg tbc tneaoiDgs of the words and 

'•I'm, that the former was a smaller work on the saute subject (i e 
agIo,soatfaeNy.>.»Sitras} Howeser, ihisisoalya conjecture 
§ Abhinanda thus describ s the style of his father 
nrni Pir « j| 
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wonderfully eloquent, sweeping everything before itb treinen* 
dous rush the arguments of the LauUy itikas as mercilessly 
as those of the MlmainsaL^ /U 1 through the work there 
runs a deep Nein of rehgious earnestness i sens(? of personal 
conviction which renders its rumarlvS on the views of the 
opponents so caustic and bitter Thus for instance, we 
read on p 20 ^— 

g^iTcrt ii 

Cf also on p 230 — 

fqqfg q$f qt 

EIT#1^?T qr g^qjTmtcT qq fn^r -^ifhr i 

The general Saiva Culture of Kashmir exercised a 
marked influence on Jayantas person d creed He was a 
^aiva through and through In his discussion on theism he 
shows a decided bus towards the Kishniirian form of this 
faith Like BhdSvrvajila ind other Sivaite philosophers he 
too conceives of the Divuuty as btva ip 200^^ *<*) and predi 
uiles of Him 3 . rather than 3, of the 9 Vi iMgunas pertain 
ing to the Atman It is intcrtstmg to note that among thc't 
qualities, all etcrn.J, we find Iioth vjq ind ^CT (besides the 
usual Ino, iJR, f53t and - 51 %) Hu sajs— suf^ 

aisnc h sn<5ei w <ik- 
1 gg civr Ri^ira 

SJ^ncT p SOi'®-!-*) \ow III the mouth of a Naiyayika 
this would appuir to bi. a remark iblc confession I or though 
siricdy speaking vyq is not denied to Kvara in the oithodox 
aj^stcni^ (cf Vartika, Benares Ld— tji 5 MTT •Tin'f 

'*^'1 ra'3 viit'vi4<iuraai^g- 

d^ *104^“®) It IS mlrmtted only as a matter of coq 
ccsaion Thus Uddvoukara cxpre« cs hi« own views — q 


t lOS ) 

(N> Va , p 46^“l and cjaw ST JWtirl: W jfiC' 
a %5viifti?ra;a:3sran!iu- 
fer &.C (Ny Va , p 464**"*®) Vachaspati, too, sa>s almost 
the same thing (bee Tst T*ha, !• 420®*"*) Similarly as 
regards the existence of and its presence in I^vara 

(and with some, in the muha aimant as well), the usu d e\ idence 
of the Nja>a Vai^cjika is decidedly agamst it The following 
words of Udayana may serve as the pith of their arguments 
ww 3 ga 51 Bi5r 5i5qi3q5iwtqifetctii5c i 

nui’iimi'q qa;, H i q(iqrgq<injm?flRr ttqsjqqqqra, 
qiqwc qi qRaqsjqinfir 3qmiqqa^3 1 
[AtmatdtUn vivoVd (Tnrlapanchanana's Ed , p 9S*5~t5)]« 
VI — VYOMASIVACHARYA. 

Vyoma Suacharya, as the name indicates, seems to me 
to lla^e been a Saiva Saint of the South. Though a high 
authonty on Vai^ejika philosophy his name has practically been 
forgotten Raja^ekhara, lo biscommentary on the NyayaKandali 
(Nyaya ICandalipailchtU), credits him with the author 
ship of a commentary named Vyomavati on Prasastapada’s 
Padartba dharma Sangraha This commentary was long 
believed to have been lost, but it has recently been recovered 
and a transcribed copy of it exists in the Government Sanskrit 
Library Benares, from which it appears that the work more 
than ordinauly deserved the renown which it once universally 
enjoyed It is likely that the Acbsrya of whom Udayana 
speaks in the Kiranavali is no otha: than Vyomasiva, and that 
Sridhara also presumably made use of his predecessor’s work 
in writing the Kanddt 

Vyoma4iva was the leader, at any rate a learned represen 

* Comparwg tbe stalemeot^ of Jayanta and Udayaoa it 
appears that their attitudes towards iVgama were quite distmct Id 
this regard m spue of si gbt differeoct s Jayauta and Bhasarvajua side 

logellier 
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tati\e oi a distinct section o{ Vaisejikri school and commanded a 
great inliuence on contemporuy and subsequent thought 
He accepted Sabda as a separate pramaya and had no sympathy 
with die people who suggested that the Vaisc-jika did not admit 
the mdupcndeiice of \ erlial testimony as a valid source of 
knowledge In regard to this taew of hia Manibbadra gives 
the following report m commenting on Hanbhadra s §addar- 
sana Samuchchaya (Chowkh Ed , p 63) 

^(% smixfiTH, ?imiq 
1 It IS clear from this that there was 
already a split m the school which was due perhaps to the inter- 
pretation of the true import of the Sutra (Vais) 9 3 3 , and 
was not of comparatively recent occurrence Among thead^oca• 
tes o! dual pramaiu w c find the names of scholars like Sridhara, 
SivSdityai ValUbhacharya Udayana ( )» RSja^ekhara (see his 
Saijdarbaiu Samuchchaya, Ya-ovijaya Ed , verse 114, p 11) 
&c* And Surc^varacbarya, m his MaiiasoUasa, II 17 (Mys 
Cd,p 49), also snbscnbes to thisviewt On the contrary , the 
interpret ition of Vyomasivais confirmed by the statements of 
Sankaricharya in the Sarvasuldliantasafigraha (V 33, p 22) 
ind of Jinadatta m the Viveka Vjlasa (Bband Rep 1883-’84r 
p 462)t 

The only other references to Vyoma Si\a which I have 
hitherto found in Sansknt philosophical literature occur in 

* Gaulapuddcbarjra, wbJe commcnlmg on Saiikhya Kanka 4, 
plainly refers to the Vai e^ika opimoa as being in favour of the 
duality of pramana !liv3«iqa a n Wai 

(Ben Ld , p 5) 

t Cf. Jayanarayavas Sarvadaibana SaUgraha in the vernacular, 
P- 45 

J *15 -wiQuan i ^ 

(Vivekavilasa). In the to Vise avasyakabbujya iBen, Ed 

p b6o) the Vaise^ikas are credited with the theory of thiet 
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Vidindras R'lsi.sara*, and ValUbhas N3a>alih\ 'll; (Bomb 
Ed,p 9 S) 

VII — udayanacharya 

The last gre it representati\e of the older schools of 
Nyciya and Vaise ika was beyond question Udayanacharya 

Jayanta and Vachaspati i/isra wrote on Nyaja, while 
Sndhara wrote on Xaiicsika, but the credit of combining for 
the first time the bso dlieJ systems into a joint formt is, 
according to tradition, due to Udayana And it was he who 
made the most pronouDced effort to combat the anti thiestical 
tendencies of his age Eiy banging philosophy to the service of 
theology His •\tmatattvayi\ela A Njaja Kusuraanjab 

s'-uagm.i u^feasitt 

(Rasas. ra, p it) 

f for lostance, ii Nyaja Kusumaoja]) which being aa 
independent t eatise afforded ample opporlunities to the author for 
sufficient freedom of expre ston wc ffud lo seve/a] places the 
diaractenstic doctrioes of Myaya and Vaise^ika fused up with 
one another To tike ooe example The VaiseMka does not 
admit Upamana and ^abda to be separate pramanas but 
Udayana, in agceemcot witli the orthodox. Naiyayikas standpoia 
(Ibid III 13 Beoates Ed pp ^ -^7 & pp ^7 etc), makes it a 
definite point to prove tliat their separate character cannot be 
gainsaid But on tbs other band while dealing with the question 
of Svapna or dream-coosaousness he subscribes to the usual 
Vaisesika view of the point with some modification Thus though 
the Naiyayika and the Vaisea ka are both at one on the falsity of 
dream consciousness, tbe former cons ders it as a kind of 

whereas the latter makes it fall under the category of -513^5 and so 
disbuct from ’^fa Udayaoa agrees with the Vaisesika m so 
far as he maintains the preseotaiive character of dream consaous 
ness (anii^*ta • Ny Kusu , V Bea Ed p *47) 

but differs from him id holding- that eseo dreams may emue 
occasionally uuc ’t ibid) 
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tic the l)csl polcnncdl treatiiits t\er written with the ivowed 
object of ihiposiiig of the BiuMhist contentions ig-un«;t the 
Joclrinc4> of Atnnn inU Uvara ind of placing their truth on 
t firtn and secure footing 

There is no doubt no \ as to the age of UdaMnach rja 
He Inc I in the fourth quarter of the lOlh century as 
tMtlcnccd In the foUoumg sloka it the end of bus Liksajav ill 

Tins gives JOfi Sikibdi or 0 j>| \ D for the coraposi 
tioii of LakvvM'«ali vnd as tins was not probably his very 
last piece Ins penod of life nnv be cirricd some more >cars 
forward 

Udajana was i contemporarj of Srldlian but it is not 
possible with the rcaourccs now available to determine which 
of them was tUv. older His Lalvjanav'ib w \s 7 years 
earlier than the Kandall hut there seems to be reason to 
believe th”!! his l\int av di was a liter work Besides the case 
abcadj cited bj I’lndit Vindhjciv ul 1 rosi 1 Dube (Preface 
to Nytja Kandili p 21, f note 5) where the view of Sridhan 
ippears to be cited and refuted m the Kiranaval , there i« one 
positive instance of i similar kind Thus the view on cDT 
us the imposed blue colour which is issociucd w-ith 
Srtdluris luiui- (cf b irv idiTs, ini Su gralia <S. Diinkarl) 
IS tcjoclcd in tin, kirvivivvlv qvp l‘J“20V \nd though the 
n-imc of Srldlun is nowhere mentioned by Udajani it is 
ncvertbtless siirethit hi** views were familiar to him But 
Udivin.1 di 1 not live to complete the work thus initiated 
which I rokc off ibnij tly in its course with I 

think ilut onihe dutth of lidivaii Srilhira ■=till living, 
btgui to revise his booiv in the light of the cnuci iiu> i lade 
tut full ghowever m turn to c.v:»l a I’lng \t Udajaav 
whenever ocra.Mon jicrmittcd. This is mv own supijestion 
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and may be accepted os a tentative explanation of the other 
wise quite umntelligiUe fact of both Udajatia and Sndhnra 
quoting and refuting each others views* 

Uda>ana was a Sai\a and though professedl> a 
\aiyayika he had the highest r^ard for Vedsnta in its most 
rigorous and unfalsified form His notion of Nya> i, too, was 
unique His conception of the mutual relations of the various 
systems of Indian philosophy, orthodox and heterodox is 
extremely interesting I am reminded here of the remarkable 
passage in the Atmatattvaviveka where he attempts to show 
that in its gradual ascent along the path of mok a the soul is 
confronted with views which broaden out more and more The 
different schools of philosophy rqiresenting the \ aned view s thus 
obtained in passing are conceived to form a graduated senes, 
arranged according to an ascending scale of spmtual realisa 
tion, and m such a scheme the lower is always supposed to 
be a stepping stone to the higher and is to be supine led by it t 
Udiyana s works may be thus tabulated 
A Commentanes on 
^a) Gotama s Sutras 

(b) Prasastapada s Padatthadharma Sai igraha 

It was the last work of Udajana, and contains refe 
rences to Atmatattvaviveka and Njayakusuraanjali {p 147) 

(c) Vachaspati Misras Nyaya VSrtika tatparyajlka 
( smjjwfSrait'ra'iftgrac or JiriJjiaii'Vii 

* For Sndhara refemi^ to Udaydoas views, see Preface 
to ttyaya l^odali p 21 f tuate 3 

t This attempt at Srothesis, though locideotal, may be taken 
to be One of the earliest Its kind on record and though b lef is 
matchless 10 ts grandeur Sarvajnatma Muni’s earlier attempt 
(in Sanksepa 6 amaka) and Madhusudanas (m Prasthanabhtda) 
and Vijnsoabhiksus (in bis lotroduciion to Saiilhja pr^vacha^a 
Bhiisya) later ones pale before it 10 comparison 
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(a) (known also as or gfel- 

faSK)* This was probably one of his earliest \vorks. It is 
a splendid production, and represents probably the most 
vigorous defence of the Theory of Self on behalf of Njaya 
against the merciless assaults of the Buddhist philosophers 

(b) consisting of 5 chapters, partly in 
prose and partly m \cfsc It contains a reference to 
Atmatattvavneka 

tc) This IS a \ery useful booklet, contain 

ing a series of definitions of terms partainmg to the Vaise 
Mka philosophy It was composed m 906 Sakabda or 984 
A, D and \\as therefore earlier than the lMrana\all which 
succeeded the NjJja Kandalf wnUen in 991 AD Sol 
do not find any warrant for Mr Ch-ikrarartl’s opinion 
(J A S H , Sept , 1915, p 263) that the I\irana\ all preceded 
Lak^anavall The fact that the lost bloka of Lak^ai^&vall 
lathe same as the opening verse of the KiranSvall really 
proves nothing Tor we might as well argue from this fact 
that the former was earlier than the latter 

(d) an original treatise in Nyay a, probably 

compiled from Valsy3yana, Uddyotakara and Vacbaspati 
(cf T Rak’^o, p 303®“**) Varadaraja refers to it four 
tunes III tha Tarkikairak'\ (pp 189 190, 30S, 343 357), 

and though he does not attnbutc it to Udayana by namg 
• MalUo-iUia >a bis Commentary on ’TDrkikara!c«S makes 
Udayaoa Jio autUar of LalcHapamala (pp I 79 ®i 335 *^). bstth^ 
veems to be a caso of erroneous asciiptiou Lak^anamaU nzs tbs 
work of IsivadityM aad not of Udayana Probably the 
arose from a confusion of Lakaa amaia wdh Udayacas Laxsan* 
valt Tbnt VaradarSja docs not refer to Udayanas work ibnows 
from the facts tint once (p 179) he cxpltcdy 
mill by name as the source of h«» quota^aq asd tsat a both the 
cases the statements ated do not to the Lak»az*rali 

15 
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there cdi\ beiKi 4 ou 6 t about Ldajaiia s authorship of it* Irom 
the fict that Varadaraja once speaks of the author 'is 
AclUrja (p iOS*“ *'), i tenn gcncnlly itscr\cdb\ the 
later Kaijajik'is for Ldajana ^aml sometimes for Vachajpati 
aJsD^ 1 

\ni— S kidhaka 

As the luthor of Niaja K-vultli, i Lommcntar\ on 
Pra^astapatlv. s Padarthxdharm i Sanigralu. Sridliaras reputa 
tioii has come down to postenty He was a great scholar, 
the last of tint glorious hand whose depth of learning \\is 
commensurate wuh thetr range of studies In Njj^ahis 
fame IS known to be well established, later writers ha\c 
aUvA)S icktiowledgcd bis authoot>,ard though some of bis 
personal opinion^, such as tlic vww on fUT'J, arc rejected in 
the subsequent histor) of this philosophy, the eminence of lus 
position in the world of Indian thinkers remains still 
unaUcctcd by it 

« Cf Intro to TeikikaraUso, p. 7, Aufitcht, Cal Cit I, 65 
(here the name appears as 

f For mmpie, seo Tarkik4iiaked, p 1^5 wheie 

Varadar ja quotes Udayaoasdcfioitioa of Vi e<:a under the name 
of (Mallitutha makes Cf. Tarkika- 

rak^a, p loja'c MfcOTjquii J, p 65s 

(r 3 S\‘in 5 UiiS 3 *»nrR^l= 5 w 1 PP S 5 ® 86 t” 3 , &.c and also p, 77I 
^see MaUinstha s note) 

X His Mew might appear to be outlandish to oae.accustoiRed 

to tQe usual way of thinking: To bun an (darkness) is not mere 
aflJT as \vill3 tlie orlhooox Naiyajrka nor a kind of ^ roada up of 
atomic jiarticles as with Uie Mim nusaka, but it is the blue colour and 
istherefcre a quality (cf, for a summary of die different views on 
darkness, Atlulve, Tarkasaiigiaha Notes, pp " 8“7 3 ) ^ndbara 
thus sams up his own coodusion on the question j i«ii^ 
riqm a'^suic Bfa aas: trwvfqawq 51)1 aa w 1 

Kandall p g 23 “ 2 i 
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Sndhara is fortunately one of those few writers in the 
history of India who have left some account of themsehes. 
He says m the Njaj v I^ndali, pp 330 331, that he was bom 
m the village of BhQnsrti in Southern Ratjha 

) His parents* names arc given as Baladeva 
and (or Abboka), and it appears that the Ksjastha 

gentleman named Plncjudasa, at whose request he undertook 
to write this Commentary, was his patron 

Besides (a) which was composed in 913 

Saka 531 = 5 ^ or 991 A D ^ridliara 

had also wn'ten — 

(b) grspir%fe an original work in Vedanta (Kandah,p 5) 

(c) Jtn original work m Mimamsa (Kand , pp 
82, 146), and 

(d) (Kand , p 82) 

Air Chakravarti notes (loc cit) that Sridhara’s Njaya 
Kandall was “httle used m Bengal or Mitliila But this does 
not seem to me to have been exactly the case, at least so 
far as Mithila is concerned For though undoubtedly it was 
not so v%ndely read Udayana s Kiranavaht and was confined 
to the specialists alone, its studies continued for some centunes 
uninterrupted, and it was duiing these years of its flounshing 
condition that Commentanes used to be wntten upon it Pad- 
manabha wrote a Commentary upon it (Nj ay akandahsara) as 
be had done upon Udayana’s parallel work, and looking at the 

« (Kiiad p 159), wasoota Commentary on some 

tr^tiie named Samgralia (=Kanada Sauigraba^), as is usually 
supposed, but it was the name of the Kand-tli itself !l we lemember 
that the ICandali was the Commoatary 00 the Fadartha dhatma 
Samgr «ha, we can make out the meaning of the term 

t But in Kashmir, it would appear frem Buhle ’s Report, 
It enjojed a greater popularity 
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opening verse of this commentarj’ it Avould seem that Vardha* 
mSna and other earlier wnters had also commented upon it.* 
With the evidence for these Commentanes, all by Maithilas, 
before us it would be hard to accept Mr. Chakravarti’s state- 
ment regarding Mithld as true But as to the fact of the 
general disuse ol the book in Bengal there exists no ground for 
raising any question. It is rcsilly a mystery how a ^\ork wntten 
in Bengal, by a Bengali author and with real claims to appre- 
ciation should have gone out of fashion m the country of its 
birth. It seems to me equally meiphcable how this work, 
just like Bhasarvajna’s Nyaya Sira, could find such vogue 
among the Jam logicians. Raja Sekhara wrote a Commen- 
tary upon it (Nyaya ICandalipafijika. See Peterson’s Report 
3.272) and refers to it m his ^a^darsanasamuchchaya. 
Guparatna, in bis gloss on Hanbhadra’s ?a(Jdar5ana 
samuchchaya and Malhjcna m Syadxada manjari (Ya^ovij'aya 
Ed.j p 56) also refer to it, so do many other Jainawntersi 

IX.-31VADITVA MIgRA 

The earliest reference of K>3>achar>at Snaditya 
MiSra is found in grihai?a’s Khan^ana Khanka Khadya 
where the former’s definition of prama is strongly denounced, 
griharva’s time being the 12th Century (M. Chakravarti, 
in J.A.S B., 1915, p. 264), Sn.7diiyd may be placed a century 
or more earlier. 

* Tlius 111 t c bloka 

3715^1 HIM. 

Jatr9. to Nyaya Kandah, p. 4. 
tthe expression siller plmnly implies the existence of Com- 

mentaries upon the work by Vardhamana and other authors 
gone before. 

t ETaiilota lima emplqa Ibis epiUitl for Sivaditja’a aame 
m bT«i CommcDiarjr on Kbandona Khadya (Ben. Ed.,p. 144) 
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He seems to have been the author ol two original works, 
both m Vaibejika viz (a) and (b) 5I^tfi;n?TT (See 

Pratyaksvarupa s Commentary on Chitsukhi, Isir Sagara 
Ed, p 180 , and Sankara Mificas Comtnentary on 

Ivhasujana, p 144) 

Pandit Vjndb>eiiVaii PxaSdd Dube (Intro to Prabastapada 
Bhcisja and '^jaja Ivandali, Viz Series p 19, f note 2) 
assumes the identity of this bivaditya with Vjoma-sivdcharjn, 
the author of a Commentary on Prabastapada BhSjya- This 
assumption is not tenable Probably this mis identification 
proceeded from a confusion due to smiilanty of names and to 
an erroneous reading in one of the Mss of Saptapadarthi (cf 
Tadaoga Rama ffastri s Ed of Saptapadarthi, Preface, p 1. 
and the Test p 80, footnote) 

Mr Cbakravartl (J A S B 191 d, p 262) attnbutes 
to '^ivaditya the credit of having added the Category of 
abluva to the sixfold group of the older writers But this 
view cannot be accepted without some reservation For if it 
15 meant by what be says that &iv5dit>a was the earhest 
known philosopher who gave to abbava a place of importance 
m the discussion of Categories and that be was ngt its intro 
dneer the view may be pronounced probable But if it 
implies, as It seems to do, that he adJtd it as a fresh Category 
not hitherto recognised in the system, the error is apparent 
The distinctive position of the Vaisejika in the order of 
Indian b} stems w ould suffer a deadly shock vv ith the disappear 
ance o5 Abbava It forms with Samavaya and "Visefa, the 
k^stonc of the whole system It is tnie that in the older 
works (e g Vai* Sut 114 PraS Bho. p 6, cf San Sut 
1 25 Kandalf, p 331*) six categones are evphcitly enounced, 
but it docs not mean that abhavaisnot recognised as real 
The reason why it is excluded from the usual formulation of 
tb« Categories, all positive, is thus stated by bridhara. 
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rawqltt (Kandsll, 

p. T')\. With the VaiaCMla, (unhktj the Safikhya), for 
whom (added to, but in a greater measure than, its 

counterpart as an ultimate fact of consciousness 

given in the form of ‘belief , is tlic ilctcrminant of objective 
reality , abhd\ a is necc'sanly real It %S4'is under a metaphy- 
sical, rather than a logical, necessity that abhaN i had to be 
postulated in this system And the necessity thus felt \ias 
twofold, arising (a) from the fundamental assumption of the 
school that JIok'>a is really nq^atne*, (b) and from its 
doctnne of which alloivs of a real negatne 

judgment. To illustrate this point we may revert to the 
position of such as that of or to see 

that a really negatac predicate can have no place in its theory 
of predication. It being assumed here that everything exists 
everywhere, or one thug is identical with another 
g igi ? ^ Vyasi’s Com. on Yoga Sutra Ill-H.) 

all negation would be merely verbal Let us take 

an example 

(.V) The judgment stlT^cI or more explicitly 
would be a real judgment according to 
the Vaisqika and lend itself to a double interpretation — (i) 
it may mean that the jar, being not yet produced, does not 
exist in the Matter this would be airnri?!; or (ii) it 

mi) mean that the jar, being destroyed, does not e-vist m the 
Matter i would be I But both these kinds 

of abliavi ate aocording to the SaukhyaYoja ceally two 
forms of bhava (there being no room for in this sy stem), 
the one known as the and the other as the 

# Acco'dmg to ibc Vaisesika Moksa being conceived as 
an absence of qualities, a sepaiate category other than positive 
rendered necessarv This tvas named mtif ^ ' 


was 
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^ 0 l the Matter Both are equally positive 

p content The jqdgment frTRcT, therefore as in (i) 
and (ii), or more atnctly would be a 

pseudo judgment the true (of course relatircl}) judgment 
taking the form of 3^%^! o'oo when the 

IS not produced or is alieady destroied In othei words 
while in Sankhja \oga ^TVritl rs not allowed to be a 
rc.ll predicate or ‘o Njaja Vaiscjika it is It maj 
be obseried that the Vaisejika illows only what is 
called in Sankh) i og i i e to be a 

positue predicate That is, may be a positue predicate 

of or ‘nty be said to be the gyi'ilK of 

«» ly after its production and before its destruction, in other 
w ords when it is I And lor explaining this presence 

or of the product in the Matter, the relation of 

Iras to be assumed But before the production and 
after the destruction ^ is negatuely predicable This is a 
fundamental difference between the two systems, resulting 
necessarily from the two assumptions of 

Naturally therefore the <l¥g though 

admitted to be jy^q or object of right knowledge are 

held m the Ny3\a Vaisejika as or non existing (but not 

or as the Bauddha might say), i e and 

snn^fST -ire respectucly predicable of them 

(B) Similarly the judgment qzy tyty ty where the 
vif-ubt^ at khjeobyxt^i^^r vs, <jAavi!i'hQ.'d.d 

judgment according to SukhjaYoga Really lyz being 
idcniicnl with there is no ground for such 

negation But since the Nyaya Yaise-ika does not hold 
n^I%^yTtJIin5 or the doctrine of the Immanence and Unity 
of Matter of which the manifold ( ) given in expe 

ntnee is more or less (i c gradvd) a manifestation, and 
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consequently js an advocateof absolute difference 
between one thing and another, it cannot do without what 
IS technically called 

(C) And so with Eveij thing being 

e\ery where and so there being no possibilitv of an\ relation 
%tJt>rT Of 'vhi..h implies the existence of 

two tealK distinct objects no more than a 

\erbal fiction 

Bneflj speabng then the of the Sankhva, of 

which is an aspect leaves it no room for real 

(Of 5r?«r5Kl) All predication is reduced to identific 
dtion or logical aubject i e is 

identical with vjff or predicate i e Matter (jr^f%) 

IS the subject m the last resort, and all else, vm the products 
(ftfillr s), areits predicates These predicates, all positive, 
are each threefold tn character— ?nnrr «mn?r & 
this division being founded on the bare fact of succession 
given wthe hmited consciousness And not 

on the reality ) m which all the predicates co exi'it 

and are identical w ith the subject That is to saj , time 
ilself being a product predicates appear withm it as successive, 
but beyond it in Eternity — or m 51^1%, the predicates 

are already given as existing together and somehow m 
expLcabl) identical with it This i> [From 

this It will be pUin v\b} Sinkhya\oga does not feel the 
necessity of admitting Jind both predicates, 

as distinct categories And real difference being denied 
it is easy to understand how the necessity of also 

is dispensed with J 

The VaiSesika, on the other band, with his assumption of 
real difference corresponding toand necessitated by the difference 
m qctjry md was thrown upon the 
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(which IS, looked at from i «ihghtl> diffcieut standpoint 
the same thing as ^ ivhich led him 

m logical course to maintain the reilitj" of succession and 
with this of what are technicallv termed ntrTHI? tS. 'mTH 
Their also follows niturally from the view of 

the reality of difference gi%en in consciousness, -\iz. ^ is 
other than not c g qj This is in logical teims nothing 
but a combined statement of the principles of Identity and 
Contradiction, thus symbolcally A=A, & A=not*notA 
It seems to have been the outcome of a reaction igaicst the 
e.\treme \news of the Sinkhjn on one hand with whom 
A= B and of the Bauddha on the other with whom A = not \ 
A real being admitted, its absence 

led to the postulation of { 

Without entering into further detail in this place it may 
be just said that the concept of ahbua is so mtimatelj 
bound up with this system is i whole tint its Jenul \\oiiId 
mean the overthrow of its distinctnc cbaractci 

Then again in the actual texts of the older writers abha\d 
13 found recognised Cf >^y Silt 2 2& et seq , tsyaja 
Vartika, pp 27S 2S0, • Tat 1 kS, pp3oo-30T 

& Nyaya Manjarl E\en Kanada himself, though not men 
tiomng It m Ins enumeration of the Categones (1 1 -f), devotes 
some sQtras to a discussion of it m the 9th chapter Thus the 
absence of KanSda’s mention of it by name m the is no 

proof against its recognition him Vallablj ch^^}a says — 

^iWraian.'gqiTHfe^nttrBSirtgrtt i 

Nyaya Lilavati, Nir, Sagara Ed 

To this Sanl ara Mi^ra adds the following explauatoiy 
notes m lus Nyaya Lilrf\ati Kxnth bbarana (M« belorgirg 
to the Benares Sanskrit Library) 

( Corr reading 
16 
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£Cciq!lV?»?31?5r ^ 

Qam q»JTHRaf7ifq:gp3a5iJ.f<i 55iq^ ^^i;cr»7ai>’3q* 
TWRi'Hqajii i q«it limasf afiH 
^?^2‘in5ia’ I 

Fol J> a-'-® 

I think it has now been demonstrated that there is no 
warrant for asserting, as Mr Chakravarti has done (be cit), 
that ffiv ditja “bff««a ’ abh va “to the six categories of the 
older w riters ’ * He simply explicated, giving to it the name 
of the ■jth category, what had already been recognised in the 
system as a real Category 

X — VARADARAJA 

The exact time of Varadaraja’s life is very bard of 
detennination. Dr Venis places him in the interval between 
1050 &. 1300 A D or more definitely about the first half of 
the 12lh century (Prefatory notice to Tarkikaralvv, p. lu) 
Though a greater precision is not attainable on thi«i matter in 
the presert state of our knowledge, a word or two may be 
suggested here. Jn napCna, whose time cannot be later 
than the 13th century ard possibly was much earlier, 
alludes m the beginning of his commentary called Laghudip ka 
to Varadaraja as having lived long ago ( jTj ). This would 
appear to furnish a plea for pushing back this date by some 
decades at any rate And the constant references to Udayana 
in the Tarkikaraksa seem to me to indicate, not merely 

« Mr Chakravarti is equally wrong in his as'ertioo 
(loc cit , 262) made »ppa»en«ly 00 the aulhonty of Kandali, p 
331, thr.t S'lidhara ‘ ckmwiedged only sx caiegoiies”. As 
mdica'ed in the line quoted iiom the Kdod It on p iiS aboie this 
as«ertioD i<s unfounded ffridhara did ackrowledge abhava (note 
the phrase sj tgmaii ) as a reof category of existence. Compaie also 
Kandali p 230, lines 3 23 
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that Varailaiaja. >vas b\s admirer hut that he was his close 
successor as well As a provisiomd step, therefore, 1 would 
prefer to claim for him as his approximate date the middle 
of the llth Century*. 

Varadaraja IS known to have wntten only three works 
A Commentaries on 
(a) Udayana’s 

J 'lirtr^^HT^%( = 3lvnrn Mallmatha refers to it mhis 
Commentary on the TarkikaraW (p 46) 

ai^itti Bumeii 

(Tanjore Catalogue, p 123) notices a copy of this Comment* 
dry e.xisting m the Palace Library of Tanjore, where the name 
of the authors father is given as Mahamahop«dhja>a Rama 
deva Jfiara t 

11 (See Aufrecht, Cat Cat , I pp 107,550) 

B sometimes called treatise 

on K}.<>a consisting of 160 Kankns distnbuted in three 
chapters ( 97 + 34+29 ) and of a Commentary named 
The book is referred to m the S'lrvadarfopa 

Sangraha 

■i Mr Ch&krdvarii's as:>eitioa (loc cit p. s 6 ) tliat 
'Vardhamana is tbe odesi Ccmmcniator known on Uda^ao-is 
works ’ « thus found to be no longer tenable 

f AMs of this work, a« far ac Chap III was c bla nfd by the 
prerent Witter la 1916 It bad brcn transcr bed m ^ ka 1436 
(1514 AD) and belonged lo tbe private coIIecu n of Sana 
Vidyanidhana Kavindracharya Sara«vati who<-e name appe;>r< in 
bold hand on the first and last liaves It has ^ntce betn rdtedby 
the wilier with a historical lotroduotioo for the Sarasvati Bbavaua 
Texts No 4 (Benares) 
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\I— \ ALLABHACHARYA 

\ Ulablucburj i >\ab one of tlic greatest authorities 
on Vdie-ji ika philosoph> nL\t onlj to Uch>anachurja, in the 
mediae\ il pcrioil of its histon There arc certain peculiar 
views associated with his name in subsequent literature, but as 
we have dealt with them \t length in oui forthcoming work 
on the history of \>a)a \aiseika philosophy, there is no use 
rev erting to them here 

He was the authoi of NyayaliUvatl, an independent* 
work on Vai e^ika This work has lud the rare good fortune, 
VIZ much like Gangcads Tativa Chintlmani, of finding a 
host of commentators 

ValUbha s nationahtj is not known But his date may 
be assigned with tolerable certainty to the cod of the 12th 
Century A D f 

\[I— bAfiADHARA 

It i^ believed that Sa^adhaia was one of the great 
Natyayikas of the pre Gaigc^a School and that inGaiigoj»as 
Tattva ChintJmani there is a reference to his definition of 
VyaptiJ As there i» no mention of Gauge a or his successors 
in ^asadbara s work available to u there is no inherent mi 
probabihty in the correctness of this belief 

• Nj ><'lihvati IS apparenfljr an indep-ndent work, based on 
and planned after, Piavavtap das Blu ya It is said lhat on this 
Vaise ika Bha ya iheic was a commenlary by Sti VaUa called 
TlyjyalUvati If Vatsa is heldidcolical wuh Vallabha Njnja 
111 ivati will have to be consideiedied as a commentary on the Bh‘i>.ya 
ju«t as the Bha ya itself is on the S itras 

I Vallabha IS refened tom(a) Vidmdras Rasas ra(about 1325 
AD) and 111 (b) a Kanaiese poem written by a poet under 
King Smghaui of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiti (about 
i2s6 a D J 

X TradUion idcat/fies "Suiha (Uoa) ind ' Vsughra (Tiger) 
whoso definitions ol Vj pli have be«i quoted by Gdiigtsa undei 
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Saiadhard may therefoic be placed between Udajana 
lowborn he refers and Ga'*geia, le in the middle of the 
tw elfth centur>. 

He was the author of Nya^auJdhuntadipaj an excellent 
treatise on Kj a} a * 

Mil— VADINDRA 

Mdhadeva batxajna Vsdlndra was one of the greatest 
polemic writers m the field of Nyaja VaiseiLa in mediaeval 
Itidu and deserves to be ranked, so far as dialectical abilities 
are concerned, with Sn Har^i and similar other writers 

He IS siid to have been the pupil of ono \ oglsvara His 
name Vadindra is apparentlj due to bu reputation among his 
contemporaries as a great controversialist, and we know that 
Chitsukha and otlicr subsequent writers referred to him under 
this M.r> name His pupil Blutta Ragbava speaks \cry often, 
in his Commcntai> on N)5>asara, of his large following. 
\ aJlndra w Vb a votary of Siva (cf thcbcncdiclorj vcracsofhis 
works), tnd it is not unlikely that the words Sankara lOukar i 
as used m Madhav a s Sarva dar^iiu Sugribi (Anandlbrama 
IIil , p and H ira KniWui i is in the Colophon of the M iha- 

tlieoam'* [h^ •’refill 3 '?, vvilhbu->adhaia (or ^a&idhara) and Ma^i* 
dhiia. It IS Qot krown whether this tiadiiion has n historical 
basis, md if so, who iht'C two p‘*r«'Ons really wcit. Dc Salis 
Ctiaidiais inclined to l>ebevc that the names ‘laon and 'Tiger 
leprcbuit tlic Jam Logician>, \iianda buriand Amarachandra Sin 
St.sbtslnd Logu, p ^56 

« Auticcht (Cat. Cat I, p Ojb) asctib^s the rollowiog woiks 
to "a adliora lijN} )ana)a, (b) fv) >ainim.iiii>.upra!rara9a, (c) 
Ny.i>araLnapraUara9J, and (d) ^-^idhvfamiU That the lost 
a separate rtoih IS evident \cco ding to the Ind Olf Cat , p 640, 
(c) It aaolber tunia ol N>4}aMddh«utadipa wlute in Burnell 
(p I c Nj ijarataa) is the name cfa Com on IX> .ja Siddh..i.ta. 
dipt b) Ohaimar-jT Bijou Nj jaua} i "’uJ *j i)aniim ms., too 
aicptobabl) not ditTetent weiks. 
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\i(lja Mtjambana are to be understood as meaning a ‘devotee of 
Siva rather than a ‘pupil of the ^charja named Sjukara or 
Kara He describes himself in his work on the Mahavid>a 
as the Dharmadlijak<a of King 6ri Simha, whom Mr MR 
Telang identifies with Raja Si ghai a of the Yadava djTiastj 
of Devagu 

The raanuscnpt of Bhawa Raghavas Nysjasaravich ira, 
which exists in the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, is 
datedin <akabda 1174 (=1252 A D) • But Raghava was 
the direct pupil of Vadindra as he sajs expressly m bis 
colophons as well as in the beginning of his commentary 
Vadindra may therefore be placed m the early part of the 
13th Century This dale sjnchronises well with the time of 
his patron, Raja Singha a or Sri Simha 

Vadindra was the author of Ihe following works 

(1) MahJviJvavnJambani 

It his been pubh<^hed in the Gackwad’s Oriental SeneSi 
No \n It was perhaps iba magnum »put ot this gifted 
author and created quite x sensation m his time His great 
controversiahstic genius appears at its best m this work, where 
he attempts to prove the fulilitj and defects of the so called 
MahlvidyS svllogisms, which plajed an important part in the 
historj of mediaeval Indun Lo^^ic 

(2) Ra'iasari 

This IS X Comment ir) on the Guna Kiranavall of Uda 
jana It has been published in the Sarasvatl Bhavana 
SanskntTcNts of Benares (No 5) 

(3) Ivauadosutrx nibaiidhat 

(^) A Commentary on Udajanas Lakxanav ill 

Sc>a ‘jarfigAdhari.in hia Commentarv, Njajamuktavalr, 

• I or a d scuv.ion of this date »ce under lih r //4 U ghaca 

t See M It Telaoff a louodixtion to it-c MalSvidiS nlam 

bana, p WJ 



wr?r qin- 

a\crflT3r?iaJtiH Hm pj *\ t . 

«isna5rfl^a^5?n^^a (Ben. EU., p 29). This 
passage would seem to show that Vadisa whom I tal^e to be 
identical with Vadmdra wrote a Commentary on Lak«.aiia%ali. 
The name Vadmdra also occurs m the same Commentary (cf 
p. 23), and the term Vadmdra being only an honorific title 
there is no inherent difficulty m understanding the two names 
as representing one person. It is much like 
bemg substituted by as aheady noted. 

(5) A metrical philosophical treatise : 

The name of this tract does not appear. But the 
quotations under Vadmdra’s name as given in the Sarva- 
darsana Saijgraha and Nyaj assravnebata being in verse it 
seems likely that he was the author of .i metrical tract. 

XIV— BHATTA RAGHAVA. 

Bhaua Raghava’s Commentary on Bbasarv-ajna's K>aya 
SSra is the only work from his pen known 

to philosophical bibliography, and though it does not seem to 
have ever been widely used m later times its importance is 
none the less very great. Apart from the fact that this book 
furnishes a clear exposition oC Bhasarvajn.i’s doctnnes which 
It professes to defend from the attacks of opponents, it 
contains a number of lengthy discussions relating to certain 
topics raised in the text which are historical!) of great value 
to a student of contemporary philosophy. 

There exists a manuscript of this Commentary in the 
Government Sanskrit Library, Benares (fols. 2 — IOC), where 
m the Colophon the date of Its composition IS given as 1174 
or \23'2. h. 

* The vef‘'p In which the date apiicars runs thus • 
si^ nn; ^ I'm!: i 



his Guru was MihaJe\i bunaju VadinJra (See the 
Colophons at the end of eich chipter fols 19 1’ 72 a^ &. 


[The lueaninjj of the last phi ase is not clear but the reading 
IS e^acllK given aboM, There is no room for reading 
^1^ , as the late Mm S'lti^ Ch indr i (Ii troduction to Njaj'i'- n 
p 7) has done \fter *5 of the e is M^lble an t stroke, the 
consonant fo lowing having disT pear d nd the last letter with 
which tht next line begios la a a id not 3 so ihat the final word of 
the terse cjnnot be re jd a >• r ga 1 The Ms is generally free from 
slips and is catefullj cometed | 

or the two wajs of interpreting this verse, viz (i)[[500X2) 
+ iQoj+ 74 = 1174 Saka Qn-^aA D. and (a) [ 500+ loojXa] 
+ 74 = 1274 SaUi or 135 A D, 1 should prefer theformer 
interpret ition \part from the cotivmcing historical grounds 
adduced by Mr Talaog (Iturcdociioo to Maba'idjaviflambana pp, 
\ll — W ) ll rt IS mother fact to be considered In the Ms named 
above there IS an entry evidently by a later Inndthit the Ms was 
purchased by cue V189U from one Udaya Sinhi for 25 (’) puces 
mSarii i42S(st37t A D} op** (ft 0 

'll 5 sriq sniq ai« < tituhi < 1 ^ 11 

iltti ti »t! II This statement shows that the M» waspurchasedin 

X j71 a D Con cquenily the date of tisn'cnpticn must be Coihcr 
ind that ofconpositKii much earlier still Inviiw of this tirciim 
stince the altunativc tf A U os the dite of tie composition 
of the worl d es 1 t strike me as p ob^b'e *1 llietefoic accept the 
fcimcr intcrprilatKn of ihc seise and take the dttc to repiC'CUt 
J2j2 A D Cf also Hall (Bibl, iiidc\, p 6)* 

Ssraita i', mrJ to hive been defeated in a pubho 
coQtioicisy by the Jan Ltyicnii Jaja Saha bun (1166AU). 
luihijr of 1 cgnimciUi) cn llhasuiv Nj ly 1 Sara, who«c 
piipiJ NyayacAarc/n ^if< dc cubes rln in f.,s fiamriiiri 

Kevya Stc f M Tripiilas IniLdutlon p x\in) to Xnauda 
|Him sTiiktsii ginlia (GiekwidsOiit nil Senes, No III) 
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lOOb^)* ; this Vadindra is probably identical with the 
author of the same name to whom Rasasara, a Commentary 
on the second part of the Kirapavali, is attributed (Hall. 
P 67). 

Ragha\a was a Sai\a (see fols 19b, 72a b, 100b). His 
natne country is not known for certain, but it seems likely 
that he nasa man of the South In his Commentary he 
quotes or refers to the earlier authorities as below 

7a» 

8b^ 

. ] 

•• J 

ijq’T, Jib* 

12b=, 20a’ 

aftwr ost^l •ic— I6a’-* 

BJ’S— g anioiij iac— 

ift 'raf’t- asiw- i6a« 

(The above three quotations ate from Kunianla’s Sloka 
Vartika, 4 32. 2.112 & 2.1H, pp 143. 80 6L79 of the 
Chowkhamba Ed ) 

^^•?T 31^ &c—18b»-'‘ 

* Cf also the introductory verse in Njayavdra vichara : 

nasrai?iift» *iiu^ ii 

Jfid. OS Cat., p. 5o9, 

^ the \crse at the end . 

f + i Huus-'^i?-iti»iii u 
Benares Sk CbU Ah. fol loob 

t Is this Kbaiiilana MaiKlaoa ideniical with the wo>k of 
Paraminanda exisUog in the Peccaii College Library ^ (Cot 
of De<x College, p. 58J. 

17 
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ij'ioni Vak^apaQi^a, 1 124) 

I9b= 

(Apparentlj this js an ironical reference to an earlier 
Commentator ou Nya3«isara to whose interpretation Raghaia 
takes serious objection Thus tn Bhasarvajila’s definition 

ofanutnana— aminqmin^'jftgigwiietvmiignpi— tb's 

unnamed annotator ines to establish a syntactical relation 
between the words and which Ragha\a would 

not allow 

Who IS the Commentator meant here ' 

Rama Bhatta was another Commentator on NjayasSra 
whose name and workba\e been forgotten Iq connection 
with the foregoing dehnitton of anumlna Rama Bhatta, as 
against the view already set forth, prefers to take 
in relation to the iramedwlelv succeeding word, on which 
Kaghava's cnttcism follows 


Ta kt Ctniinued, 



THE MODERN PERIOD 

1 lie School of iVlIthila 

I— gangeSa upadhyaya 

There is no man perhaps m the history of Nyaya Vai^e 
sik» philosophy more frequently heard of on the hps of scholars 
than Gaoge<a or Gaagesiara UpSdhyaya of Mithila H« 
ga\e to this philosophy a new hne of development ahd 
created for it a new field of work , arid for practical 
purposes^ he may be said to have been the father of that form 
of NySya Sastra with which we are familiar to day Essen 
tially a keen dialectician and a brilliant controversialist, bd 
made it the sole end of his literary hfe to make Nyaya ^Sstr& d 
Science of Debate For this reason he de\ oted all his energies 
and intellectual abilities to the task of expounding problems 
of a methodological and epistemological character The 
Tattvkchintamani which forms the noblest momiment of 
bis genius deaU almost exclusively nith the Theoiy of Know 
ledge and the kindred logical questions leaving very 

little room for pure Metaphysics or Ontology Even the 
little tlieistic tract which has come down to us from bis pen 
IS more stnctly a work on Anumana Khanija, of which it 
is expressly stated to form a part than an independent onto 
logical piece 

It is usually believed that it was Gangesa who for the 
first time gave to pramana a place of great importance in the 
Science ( Art ) of Debate and inaugurated its studies to the 
exclusion of ev ery thing else in the schools with a rigour 
almost unprecedenied in the lustory of modern philosophy 
And, further, to Gafige^a is universally ascribed the credit of 
foundingtfae \co logic of Eastern India which with its militant 
dialectics and spirit of -iiialytical criticism has won its way 
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into every form of intellectual bfe in the country That the 
hrit of these propositions is unfounded needs no pointing 
out Tor what GangeSa did for the orthodox sjstem had 
already been accomplished by the Buddhist and Jam logicians 
who hid preceded him D^naga’s Pramana samuchchaja, 
Dharmakirtis Pramana Vartika and Pramana Vmbchaya, 
Vidyanantlas Pramana parik«ia &. Deva Suns Prartiaija 
naya tattvaloka are some of the works oit HRini "-hich 
Gacigesa had before him already in the field But the 
second proposition may be accepted, for our notion of Neo 
logic IS bound up with Tattvachmtsmani and the senes, of 
Commentanes and subcommentanes upon it but even here it 
must be remembered that our restriction of ‘navya to Gaugefa 
IS only of a practical value In the Vidhivsda section of Sabda 
Khanda (p 276, Bib Ed) Gafigcia himself refers to the 
views of Sondada Upadhyiyaas those of a modem scholar 
(R I thus shewing that the term bad already been in v ogue 
even before the days of GangeSa The word being only a 
relative term, it is intelligible nby Udayana Bhssarvajfia 
bilit4 Qangfia and Raghunatha, 5.C afiir him should have 
equally been characterised as modern Nevertheless, m the 
sense m which we employ the word at the present 

day It refers to Gauge^a and to lum alone 


Gaogesd s date is not known with certainty All that we 
know about It IS that he quotes or refers to the news and 
statements of his predecessors some of vvnom he mentions 

byname Of these Khandana Kara ( i e Sn Harja author 
of KhandanaKhaudaKhadya), Jaran Naiyayuka (i e Jajante 
author of Nyaya ManjarJ), Mandanachurya (author of Vidli/ 
vuefcayaud SivSditya ( authof of Saptapadarthi ) are ad 
mittedly very early, being assigned to penods approximately 
known But these render us no help m clearing up the 
date problem of Gangesa The dates c£ RatuakoSa and 
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Njayalilavati, also quoted m TatUachmtamatjq ba\e not 
jet been ascertained, though we have found that the author 
of Njajalilavatl may tentatively be assigned to the 12th 
century A D The only conclusion therefore which the 
premises justify us in drawing in the present state ot our 
imperfect knowledge is that Gangc^a may be placed some 
vvhere in the 13th century A D 

Regarding his personal history we have no authentic 
records There are certain Haaung traditions which make him 
in his early life- a blockhead w hose ascent to greatness was 
absolutely an act of Divine Grace. 

II VARDHAMANA 

Gaflge<awas succeededm Mithil3 byhissonVardhamana 
Upadbyaja who followed m the wake of his illustrious father 
and kept alive the Bre of the New Science which the latter had 
kindled In point of scholarship Var ^bamana does not seem to 
havebeen in any way less than his great father, and the works 
which proceeded from him are still universally resorted to as 
of the highest authority in the subjects concemed His style 
is elaborate, but free from verbosity and bathos He is known 
to have been the author of the following works — 

A Commentaries on 
(a) Gotama’s 

1 Njuya Satras ( =s or simply 

) 

The work is of the nature of a gloss and seems to have 
treated of the whole text The to which 

Ruchidatta and Jajarama refer as the work of Vardhamana 

• A Ms of this rate vvoik, dealing with the jlh chapter, exists 
la the Govt Saasknt Library, Benares (New collection of 1917 18, 
Njaya section Vesiana g', It is naiied iheie 
aud not ^ but as Vardhamana himself icfers to it 

uoder the second name in his Guga Kirat^avallprakiiSa we keep it 
unchanged here. 
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(Kuiumanjab praka^a niaKar?nda Ben Bd., p a of Chap 3, cf 

Aufrecht, Cat Cat I» p 5 d 4) and the * also 

attnbuted to Vardhatnana m Ruchidatta s Commentary on 
Tatt^ achmtaraa 11 (See Tht Paidtt, Old senes, VI, p 128) may 
be only sections of and no separate treatises 

(b) Udaj ana s 

I Njayakusumaiijab Prdkarana( = 5:^;Tl!^T5IJr^(?l) 
u Kiraoai-ali ( _ ) 

111 Nyaya Vartika tatpary^ pansuddhi (=s 

SI5iW) 

i\ Nyayapansijta ( = ) 

(c) Srtharjas 

1 Khaodane Khanda Kbadya This work was utihied 
by Pragalbha m wntmg his own comraentaiy on Snharjas 
treatise Vachaspati II, m his Khandanoddharat, refers to 
Vardhamanas which may be identical 

with It 

(d) ValLtbba s 

1 Sjayaldavati ( = STtfiiSj ) 

and (c) Gange^as 

1 Tattvachictama 11 ( = 515151 J 

These are dll the works of Vardbaraan\ with which we are 
acquainted to daj But it is generally believed that \ ardha 
mana also wrote a Comnientarj on Udayana s Atinatattva 
Mieka, but the work has since been lost 

We shall not be probably far in the wrong if we place 
Vardhamaiia in the first quarter of the 14th Century, but 
• While explammgtbe mean ng of the word m AnumSna 
didhlti-*HUi am Bhavanauda (Bibl Ed p li) 

identifies It with PranusalalUabodlia Maj it not be Vardha 
mina s wotk of the same name? 
t Repnntfrom the Pandit, p 77 
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there IS no ground m \Ir Chatira\artl s assertion, repeated 

bj Dr Vidiabhu«sa,na (Ind Logic p 455), that he is 
named bi Madhasachar^a m the Paninidarsdna section of hiS 
Sir\adar-.ana saiigraha The Vardhamam, also iMahopidhj^ 
la, whose name is mentioned in M idha\ i s worl, was a 
grammanan being the author of Ga lar Un t, Mahodadhi 

nr— PAK'iADHARA /Z.M5JA\ADE\ A MI^RA 

Tor a long time after the death of Vardhamlna there 
was no thinber in Mithila to presme, far less to ennch, the 
new philosophj of the countrj Supposing that our assump 
tion of Vardhamana s dite is practically right, we would find 
that during the long internal of over a centuiy' after his age 
MithiU \Yas without anj scholar with any pretension to philo 
sopbica .1 renown 

By the third quarter of the I5tb c ntury was bom Pak^ 
dhara a/i<» Js}ade\a Mi,ra to whom we are indebted for the 
reMval of interest m the stiid> of Chmtamani In plain 
truth Pdk$adbara was one of the greatest intellects that 
modern ilithda has ever produced He was the nephew and 
pupil* of Hari Misra with whom he had read philosophy 
and whose memory he gratefully re\ered m the benedictory 
\erse of his coramentarj on the Chmtamatn 

mwmvi 1 

He was the author of commentaries on 
(d) ^a4ddharas 

1 Nyaya siddh^ntadipa A \fs of this work exists nr 
the Govt bansknt Library Benares 
[b) Gangesa s 

1 TattvTchinUmaiu ( ) and 

(^) Vardhanuiid s 

*In the Navadvipa niabima p 31 , he is desenbed as th^ 
pupil of Yajuapati Upidh>a)a. 
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\ Kir<iqavahprakl^d 

and n. NjiyalilavaUprakaSd (=vri^1tl?nfq^^) 

It may be of interest to note that in the Govt. Sanskrit 
Library Benares there is a Ms of a commentary, called 
Tippam, on the Chmtamaiji b> Paksadhara — \\hich is 
different from the Aloka It is dated Sam 1667 

From a survey of the coiitempotar> literature it seems 
certain that on its first dp^iearaoce the \loka, which formed 
indeed the best product of Paksadhara s labour, created 
a great sensation in the world of letters of that time It was 
read and taught, admired and criticised in every circle All 
parties set ihemsehes to write commentaries upon it What 
this general stir was really due to w e hav c no means of 
knowing But it is probable that Pak«;adbdra'5 new inter 
pretation was mainly responsible for it 

From Gaiigc<adown to Pak?adhara Navy any Sj a had 
Its sole home m Mubiia The pandits of that place, who had 
nude it their monopoly d. been so long its trusted guardians, 
took especial care to sec that this pnvilege of leaching the 
Sfastra did not pass aw ly from them into what they perhaps 
thought mivvorth) hands*. Students fiom various parts 
of India used to flock to Mitbihi to draw inspiration from 
Its far famed scholars , and when they completed their studies 
they returned home with the diploma which their Guru had 
• This can tiouscess was pushed to its ntnmst limit Tl us we 
are told that Mss cf N)a>a works which existed la Mithi)!, haviog 
been left iheie by their authors, were not allowed to be coped, lest 
they should be borne away and the irestigcof Miihila for ever- 
destrojed Students had lo commit the texts to memory, and before 
returning homes had to be very carefully examined by Iheir teachers 
It was in this way that the Kstikjs of KusumaBjali were brought 
to Bengal for theficst time, according lo tiaditioo, by Haridasa 
Nyajebukara (but accordiagto Navadupa mahima, pp 35*361 by 
V«sudeva San abhauma) 
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conferred upon them This diploma w as % ery highly prued» 
since to secure such a certificate from MithiU, the Centre 
of the current philosophical thought and activities, was not 
quite an easy affair. And if a man could once manage to 
wn for himself a diploma of this kind his scholajship was 
recognised all oi er the countij' wfthout a note ol grudgmg 
criticism 

IV— VASUDEVA MISRA 

Paksadhara had many pupils of whom Vasudeva 
Misra, Ruchidatt i and Bhagiratha Thikkura m Mithila and 
Vasudeva Sarvabbauma, Raghunatha 5 iromai.n, &c in Bengal, 
were the most conspicuous 

Vasudeva Mista was Paktadhara’s brother’s son*. 
When Pakjadhara’s new interpretations were called m 
question and subjected to severe criticism it was he who 
came forward to vindicate his uncle's cause and establish his 
authontyt His commentary on the TattVachmtamani, 
known as refers to these overweening 

captious critics in these terms— 

sri^r i| 

meaning that it is easier to be quibbling and casuistic than to 
command real wisdom 

V— RUCHIDATTA MISRA 

But the most widely known of Paksadhara’s pupils was 
Ruchidatta, popularly called Bhaktu, a native of the village of 
Sociarapura. His parents were Devadatta and Renuka. He 
had two brothers named Saktidatta and Matidatta Among 

” Cf the colophon ; sRisii 

»«imRi5.i»ag:tnHg f=g.g'jj'«3i ftiisir Sic 

Ind Off, no. 786, pp63i>’2 — — 

t I niir aqr ^Tih 11 

18 
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bis works the following three commentanes only can so far 
be traced theso nc — 

A Commei tines on 
(a) Ga ige^ i s 

1 TalUnchinUmani referred to 

m Us sevcTil sccliors m (b—i) In this work he 
speaks oi bdMiig the Sastras with several 
Gurus 

and ^b) Vanlluman'is 

i Kusuma jalt praka^a This is a verj 

useful work Though not a rurning comment 
ary and quite original it makes an honest and 
generally successful attempt to make Vardha 
muiJS purport, often hiilJeo ard deep beneitb 
the surface, mtelligiblc to the reader 
and 11 (Dravja) Kwinavall prakaSa (s5^5«3!^rfj5)f^|l5fj 
Vide Petasons Ulwar Catalogue No 606, 
p 26 c\t no H6, p 53 

There is a Ms of this woik m the Go\t Sanskrit Library 
dated Samsat 1600 (sl543 AD) •• 

The time when Ruchidatla floun'hed may be appro 
ximately CNed on the following data 

(a) There 15 a Ms of bis MaWanda in the Goicrnment 
Sanskrit Libraiy Benares (No 122) which bears the date 


423 La Sam, corresponding to the year 

1542 A D But as this is the date of Iranscnplionof the Ms 
Jtc author may be set down to some time earlier still 
they (b) But the time of Ruchidatta is placed beyond all 
destroytiable doubt by a look at the Ms ofacopy of Kiranaiali 
letutning'^M by himsdf in the year 3S6 
It was ID tlir^eeponding to the year 1505 \ D* 
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That this IS the true date of Ruchidatta w HI become 
apparent ■'i^hen we shall find xt syuchromsing with the age of 
hi 3 contemporary and fellow pupil Bhagiratha Thakkura» 
The date 1292 Saka (= 1370 A. D ) which appears in a 
Ms of his Chintamaoiprakaoa, as reported by Peterson 
(Sixth Report, p 76, no 190), is therefore to be taken as a 
slip of the pen on the part of the scnbe, 

VI— RAGHUPATI 

Raghupati was Mahamahopadhjaya Ruchidatta’s son 
He was the author of a Commentary on Tattvachintamam, 
of which two Mss, one of the Sabda Khanda 
dated Sam I644=s 1587 A. D ) and the other of the Anumana 
Khai>(Ja, exist m the Govt Sansknt L brary, Benares 

VII— BHAGIRATHA THAKKURA 

Bhaglratha aUat Megha Thakkara of Mitbili was 
also Paksadhara’s pupil, as aJreacI) stated He himself 
sajs that he had received his philosophical training under 
Jayadeva and distinguished himself as a scholar of some 
renown at the early age ot 20* His parents were Chandra* 

f33 imqoi 

e4i?r=a 

(See V P, Dube's Introduciioo to Vnuesika dar^ana with 
Kira^avali, p 281 

» Babu Rajendraoath Gho'ie. m his vafuible work cd Navja- 
Nj iya-V>upupancbaka (Iduo p ag), seems uiclii ed to take the 
seoteace «sj 5 ^qi^ri*t«ai»«V»«i'<ia’, occurring in Bhagnatha’> 

commentary on Dravyakiran^vAi prakaSa, in ihe sense that Bhagi* 
ralha completed his studies of Ja> adeva’s works, at Ihe age of ao He 
understands sr?. with 6 th case ending: mid denies any relation between 
Jayadeva and Bhagiratha But it appears to me that though on any 
constructina the sentence would b- a faulty one, u would neveithless 
yield a better sense if ue ucre to take ^4 as ivilh 51 !) ca«c ending 
Moraoi’er, Mahesa fhaklcuias tune being a«ceitained on other 
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his works the follDWiog three commentaries only can so lar 
be traced : these are — 

A. Commentanes on 
(a) Gaagesa’s 

1. Tatt\achmtainani referred to, 

in itB se^eral sectiors, m <b— i}. In thjs «ork be 
speaks of haMng read the Sastras with several 
Gurus 

md fb) Vardhamana’s 

. i. Kusumafijali prakasa This is a very 

useful work. Though not a running comment- 
ary and quite original it makes an honest and 
gener 3 }}y sifccfissfu) stteiTipt to make Vardha- 
raana’s purport, often hidden and deep beneath 
the surface, intelligible to the reader, 
andh. (Dravja) Kirinavali praka^a 

Vide Peterson’s Ulvvar Catalogue, No. 606, 
p. 26 ; evt. no. 146, p. 53. 

There Is a Ms of this work lo the Govt. Sanskrit Library 
dated Samvat 1600 (sslS43 A. D.). 

The time w hen Ruchidatta flourished may be appro- 
luraately fixed on the following data : 

(a) There is a Ms. of his Makaranda m the Government 

Sanskrit Library, Benares (No. 122) «hich beats the date 
423 La Sam, corresponding to the year 

1542 A. D. But as this is the date of traascnption of the Ms. 
the author may be set down to some time earlier still. 

(b) But the time of Ruchidatta is placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt by a look at the ils. of a copy of KiranavaJi 
transenbed by himself m the year 386 = 

La Sam corresponding to the year 1505 A. D.* 

sfS'fiX ^ I 
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That this IS the true date of Ruchidatta will become 
apparent when we shall 6nd it synchronising with the age of 
lus contemporary and fellow pupil Bbagiratha Thnkkura 
The date 1292 Sakaf = 1370 A D) which appears in a 
Ms of his Chintamai 3 iprakaBa» as reported bj Peterson 
(Sixth Report, p 76, no I90)» is therefore to be taken as a 
slip of the pen on the part of the senbe 
VI— RAGHUPATI 

Raghupati was Mahamahopadhyaya Ruchidatta s son 
He was the author of a Commentary on Tattvachintamaiji, 
of which two Mss, one of the Sabda Khanka 
dated Sam 1644 « 1587 AD) and the other of the Anumana 
Kiian<ita, exist in the Govt Sanskrit L brary, Benares 

VII— BHAGIRATHA THAKkURA 
Bhagiratha altat Megha Thakkura of Mithila was 
also Pak^Jharas pupil, as already stated He himself 
54} s that he had received his philosophical training under 
Jayadexa and distinguished himself as a scholar of some 
renown at the early age of 20* His parents were Chandra 

(See V P. Dube s Introdocaion to Vaises ka darsana with 
Kiranavali, p 38] 

• Babu Rajendranath Chose in his valuable work cn Navja 
Nj )a Vjaptipanch »ka (lotro p 39), seems incJifcdto tale the 
sentence iH<ti“ia occirnngm Bhaguatha* 

commentary on Dravyakira lavah prakaSa in the sense that Bhagi> 
ratha completed his studies of ja>adevas works, at the age of 20 He 
understands with 6 th case cnding^arid denies any relal on between 
Jayadeva and Dbsgiratha But tt pppearslo ma that though on any 
construction the sentence would b a faulty one u would neveithless 
jield a better sense if we were to take as with sUi ca'C ending 
Moreoier, Mahe^a .khakkuras time being ascettamed on other 
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plti siild Dhira, and MaheSa Thakkura, ot whom shaU 

spaak shortly, was his youngest brother. Among his other 
brotherj we find the names of Mahadcva ant Damodata 
mentioned m Mahesa's Datpana Mahadeva was probably his 
elder brother and Damodata his immediately younger one *. 

We know ol the following works of Bhagiratha, viz. 
Commentaries on— 

(a) Vardhamana s 
1, KiraiidvalJprakasa 

Mss. o! this work, dated Saka 1511 

1588 A D. and Sam. 1654 or 1597 
A D. are m the Govt. Sansknt Library, Benares, 
u. Nya>akusum3opli praU<a 
WTDt 

and m. Nyayalllavatl prakisat (ttllilelTaiaalailitrS®!) 

All tiled® commentaries are popularly known under the 
name of jaiada. Bhagiratha is called m a Ms of his Com. on 
Lllavatl (in Govt. Sk. Library) “Sankara Bhagiratha". 
grouuds als3 to be somevvbere in the .i6th century, the 
facts nould square well if Bhagiratha were placed ia the early pait 
of that century and layadeva in the middle of the previous century. 
In Mahe^a’b lime ALka was a new woik.Mr Chakravarti’s 
hjpotliesis regarding Bhagiratha and Mahesa's date (1400 A. D.) 
is not very convincing. 

4 34ST aqisraivqin, 1 a fsilflasraR 11 

SSI^fl H (Anumaoalokadarpana by Mahe^a Ttiakkura)i 

Hall (p. 66 j and Ft. V P. Dube (Ictroduction to Tatkikaraksa, 
p 34, f note i) are thus wrong in identifying Mahe^a with his 
eldest brother Mahadeva That Mahadeva was Bhagiratlia's elder 
brother is clearly sUted by the latter in his KusumaujaU Prakasika: 

♦ISI'I t vigsiwrq |^i9rRi?t-54i?;!JT nrfit*!! 

(Ms belonging to Govt Sanskrit Library, Benares — fol. 126 a). 

t Both these works are under edition and expected to be 
published very shortly from thcGoveminent Sanskrit Library, Benares. 
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VIII-MAHESA THAKKURA 

Mabesa ThaLkura was Bhagtratha’s jounger brother and 
founder of the present Raj family of Darbh-nga He rose 
into prominence e\en more quickly than bis brother. He was 
the author of an excellent commentary, called Darpapa, 
on Paksadhara’s CbrntSmanjaloka, which displays his 
great acumen One of the main objects of his writing 
this commentary seams to have been, ns in the case of 
VrtSudeva Mi^ra or Madhusfldana Xb^ikkura, to reclaim 
Pakjadara’s renown from hostile attacks. The phrase 
as apphed to himself m bis Darpapa, 

16 suggestive 

But it IS strange that he did not prosecute his studies 
with the great Pak?adhara whose name at that time must 
have been a household word in Mithila, H>s brother Bhagiratha 
ha«l been Pabadhara's pupil What stood m the way of 
Mahesa then that he was compelled to travel all the way over 
to Benares and study with a Deccani Pap(lit— Ramesvara 
Bhatta ? It is hard to discover the true cause of this But 
two alternative explanations may be suggested • 

(a) Either that Pak^adhara had been recently dead or 
even if hving he must have been too old to hold regular 
classes , 

(b) or that Maheia's personal predilections for Vedantic 
studies led him to come over to KasI, which had been the 
pnncipal seat of Vedic culture ever since the days of 
Sankaracharya or even earher, and seek instructions with a 
foreign though far famed scholar 

At any rate his stay in Benares and his pursuit of what I 
take to be Vedantic studies hdd the natural effect of broadening 
bis outlook His attitude towards VeUmta became tolerant 
and even respectful, being free from those prejudices which 
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were a charactenstic|{eature of a Ivaijajika’s mind Thus m 
thebght of what has been said aboie we are in a better posi- 
tion to understand the meamng of the following statement 
quoted from Mahesa s commentaiy (Anumana Section): 

I This passage indicates a departure from 
the custom of the Nj aja writer anda leaning towards Vedanta 
MaheSa is Imown from expressions in bis work 
to have been a \aisna\a ( ) m faith, being an 
earnest \otarj of the Balagopsla form of Sn Krsna. 

The age of Mahesa ma% bebxeJwith tolerable certamty. 
It IS well known that he obtained the kingdom of Darbhanga 
as a free gift from the then reigmng ruler of Mithila (the 
last descendant of Kameias famil>) As to when this grant 
was made Mah^raahopadh>A)a Harapr^^da Sastr^ assigns it 
tp the early part of the l6ih century isaying that the Charter was 
ratified by Sher Shah and Akbar He further adds that a 
letter from Mahela to Raghunatha (composed at Madia to 
1529 A D.) IS found in a Ms of \ awastaia SiddhSnta deposit* 
cd in the Bengal Asiatic Societj’s Librarj* Though this 
statement is contradicted b) the drte given for Mahesa’s 
assumption of royalty m the well know o inscription on well at 
DhanuWha in Mithila.t the difference between the two dates 
IS insignificant, and it may be taken for certain that Maheia 
belonged to the middle of the IGthCenluiy. 

MdheSa seemed to ln\e reigredlong We know of a 
work named "bich describes a part of 

Akbar’s reign and was composed m bis reign It is 
attnbuied to MaheSa Tbakkurat. If this ’'lahe^a be identi- 
cal with the author of Darpana, as is very likely, he was 


• See Indian Antiquary* <9(2, p,9 
t See V P Dube's loiro. to Tirkikink&a 
X Aufiecht, Cat, Cat I, p- 701; Ind Office, p JJ73 
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certainl}- contemporarj %Mth Akbar and therefore lued mto 
a part of the latter hall of the 16ih Cerl\u>, Akbat srtigtv 
having commenced in 1556 A D ^ 

IX JIVVNATHV MISKA 

Jivanathi was Sankara Mi>ras uncle, being the elder 
brother of Bhavan'itha No work by him has }et been 
discovered, but from the statement m the Upaskara (under 
Sutra 9 2 1), where his view* on the definition of * is 
quoted it appears that Jivanatha left come written works 
behind him 

X— BH U'WATH V mi5r V 
Dr Gauganatha Jh-j, m hts Preftco to the Yndivinoda, 
p 2, affirms, obviously on the strength of local tradition, that 
Bhavanatha, otherwise known as Bube Misra (also known 
under the nickname A}3chj) was a great ichohr m various 
subjects etc His works on Miraau'sv and Vjakurana are 
available, but nothing is known about his N>5} i and Vai^esika 
treatises, if he had wntten any 

X1-SA>1G\RA MI6RA 

Escept perhaps the great Pak'adbara, Sankara Mi&ra 
had few equals m Mithila since the days of Gdugesa His 
influence and popularity were immense, and though he w as 
primarily no more than a commentary writer, his services 
m the cause of the philosophy to which he owned allegiance 
w ere assuredly very great 

Regarding his personal history only a few fragments 
can be gathered It is believed that he was bom in the 
village of Sansaba, not fat from Darbhauga, where the 
goddess Siddhe^vari enshnned by him is still in existencet. 

qgg |ia 3iI3fii7iffi«f I This Idk'.iQa isalso quoiedby Sankara m his 
t Preface to Dr Gauganalha Jha’s cdiiioa of VadiviDoda,p .3 
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He IS said to hiss been a precocious child, and anecdotes 
illustrating his possession of wonderful gifts are still uidely 
current*. The inmes of bis parents appear as Bhavanatha 
and Bhavaiii to whom he never fails to pa> horoaget If ue 
can place any reliance on Saukara s personal testimony it 
must be owned that Bhavanatha had been a man of great 
erudition m almost all his works Sankara acknowledges his 
deep indebtedness for his interpretation of the text*, especially 
in their knotty points, to the instructions received from his 
father J It would seem from words used bj Sarkara himself 
that he was taught by Bhavan tha formally who jn bis turn 
had been the pupil ol his own elder brother ]ivar5tha|, 

Vadi Vi/ioda p 'i t b- 1 7^ j jjj ,a be d bciteneadiUo than 

which IS acc pied by Dr JIu] There is another reference to 
Jlvanatha m the Vadivmodi (p ). 

elbid, pp 3 4 
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That Sankara was a devoted Sau a is proved by his 
benedictory verses (sec the introductorj* verses of the Upas* 
Kora, of the Lilavati Kayjbabharana, of the Kaoadarahasyafp, 
of the \’adivinoda, of the Khandanatika, &.c) and bj his 
describing himself as fji? 3 t(end of Vadivinoda and of 

Upaskara). He w as a voluminous writer, being the author 
of the following philosophical treatises 
A. Commentaries on 
(fl) Kanada’s 

r. Vaisejika Satras Sankara’s introduc- 

tory’ verse (3) seems to imply that in interpret- 
ing the construction of the Sutras he had no 
predecessors for his guidance or support. It 
. \v»is, he says, like the hazardous enterprise of 

a daring acrobat (^a) who attempts at walking 
in the mid-air on the nominal support of a 
piece of thread : 

ti^ScT: I 

^ (I 

Here the words and 

would Seem to suggest thit in Sankvra’s time no 
direct gloss on the Sutras was extant. 

*ir 11 fol 165b 

Tbe ^loka also occurs in tbe printed text oF ^atikaia’s Com- 
mentary on the Kbandana Kband.t I-Uiadya (Laaarus 6cCo. Benarcr, 
1888, p. 73=), where the name Jtvanatha is replaced by Jayanatba; 
but it does not appear in the MS, No 134, dated Samvat 1529,- 
belonging to tbc Government San'-kiit Library, Benares. The 
statemeot, however, plainly shows that ^’aakara rrproduced in his 
works, at any rate in tbe Commeotary on the Linvaii, what had 
been dictated to him by his father according to the teaching of his 
uncle, and that consequcally he Should not be held directly respon- 
sible for tlia views therein expressed. 

19 
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Now, if this suggestion were true what arc we to say 
of the Vrt“ to which Sawkara himself makes such constant 
references (Upaskara, under Sutras 1.1.2; 1.2.3, 6; 4.1.7; 
9.2.13 &.c)? Possibly to maintain his consistency we shall 
have to fall back on the only other alternative that the Vrtti 
from which he quotes had not been, like the Bh3§ya itself, an 
immediate interpretation of the Sotras. 

The following authorities are referred to in the Upaskara: 
/ 1-U8, 4.1 2. 8 2.3, 9.2.8 

j 9 2.6 

1 9.2.13, 10.1.1 

\ 9.1.10 

f 2.3, 6.1.12, 9 2.8 

I 1 2.6; 4.1 7, 7.1.3; 9.2.13; 10.1.3 

f '3^lcr«Ti^ltlV.--l-2-5 
1 9.1.1 

ajqui —7.2.1 

irlcTira^r:— 7.2.20 

qim n|?i;(?)— 9.2 6 
7-2.8 
7.2.8 

The Upask3ra,appears to ha^e been composed at Benares. 
-Cf the sentence.^^?ra%C &c under Sot. 7.1.22. 

< ' 1 
(h) Fra^astapada’s 

‘ I. Padarthadharmasanigraha referred 

to m the Upaskara ( 7. 1 . 6. ). It reads 
" ' more like an independent treatise than a 
commentary, and had it not been for the 
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intimation by the author himself that it is a 
“Vyakh^a”* it \>oul(l never ha\e been possible 
to class It under commentaries No pratlkai 
from the onginal are gi\en for the guidance of 
the reader and usually the order of the Bhasya 
too IS not followed. 

<^) Uda> ana’s 

/ Atmatattvavueka ( ) 

II Njaya Kusumaiijali In the third intro* 

ductory verse of this book the author refers to 
three previous commentanes, \iz Makaranda, 
PrakSsa and PantnaJaJ 
®See Kanada rahas}am,pi (Chow. Ed) • 

fAufrccht, Oxf Cat , p 243* No 601. Tbough the name 
of the CommeDtjtof does not occur here, ibeie cannot be an> qu*itioo 
about ^aukara’s authorship of ibe \^otk The verse— 
and the expression — B 0 )sr 4 » 

tp! — prove the fact bejood any shadow of dotbl There is no 
ground therefore for atlributiogr tfcis Comm'*ntary to Ramabhadra 
Sarvabhauma (Sufi Voce) The Ms of Amoda, which exists m the 
Govt Sanskrit Library Benares (foJs 1-116', caJIs itself in the 
colophon the woik of S'ankora Misra 
tTbe verse runs 

fliiib *n aaiipit qt^i^isaaT « 
aaisiqw ftgsq’njqiqj^igqaann 11 
(Mr Chakravarti’s reading of the ^loka (J A S B , Sept , 
P* manifestly coiiupl), Aufiechts Latin mierpietation 

of this stanza, as given 10 the oxford Catalogue, is hopelessly 
inaccurate Putting aside for the moment the identity of Makaranda 
which might for aught we know app<a> to be the well known work 
by Rucbidatta (though there ts every reason to question thii 
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///. TnsQtn Dibandha Saukara 

mentions here (Intro. \'erse 2) the e.xistence of 
three excellent commentaries on Udajona’s 
nibandhaj Prakasa, Darpana andUildjota 
and adds that his own attempt is rather to bnng 
out the plain meamngof the text. Thus we hsie 
!lTji3?CR^iie^«aia (notgi. as m the Noiices ) 

I aonq iiiaaini^g(^wis<t Jinraii ii 

Sastn's Notices, HI. No IJ6 pp. S8, 59. 
It IS clear that the three Commentaries named 
in the aho\e sloka were all on Udajana’s 
TnsutrJmbandIu — the work on which Saukara 
just proposes to comment. Of them Praka^a is 
undoubtedlj the N’ja>'ainbandhapraka8d of 
VardhaniSna, but the remaining two are un- 
known. The identifications which Mr. Chakra- 
\ am (loc. at.y p. 269) suggests for these Coin- 
nientanes will never hold (a] The PrakSsa can 
in no wise be supposed to be the work of Ruchi- 
datta, (t) because Ruchidatla was a later w nter 
(La. baj» 3S6fsl505 A.D.) tlrn Sankara Mi»ra 
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anj Commentiiy on the Ivj aniban<iha His 
PrakaSa is i Comment «y on Ganged i s Tatt\a 
Chintamanij nml wbi e« //? N'lS^ambanJhu to 
v.hvch Sankara allmlea (b c) Similarly, the 
Datpiina and Ihe Udd)ota could not ha>ebecn 
therespcctne ^vo^k3 of Mohcia Xhakkura and 
Vahimpati, for the double reason (i) that they 
arc not Commentanes on the Mibandhi (but 
on Piksadhara b Alola) and (ii) that both 
Mahe^a {1548 A D ) and V-ihunpati (later than 
the date of VasuJet » Sarvabluuina ) were 
Saiiktrd Mura s successors and not predecessors 

(ti) Snhat a S 

/ Khandan.i Munja KluJj-a (3iT?r»?94r»l)rA ^^s of 
this woik (fols I — 118) on puliuleaf and m 
early Bengali script, exists in the private hbrary 
of a gcntlefoan at Benares It bears the dale 
in Lak'imau Era 423 le* 1542 A D The 
colophon runs thus 

(/) Vallabhacbaryas 

« Nyayalilavati 

(/) Gangesa s 

I Tattva Chintamaoi It is referred 

to m the Upaskain (3 1 14, 17, 3 2 18, 7 2 20, 
26 ‘ ) and the Vadivmoda, p 59 

^ (<=) TlTcHiHii. an onginal treitise on the Saence of 

Djalcctjcs, referred toja tho UpasLara (9 2 2) 
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(^) main object of this book as 

to reclaim the Nya>d-Vaise>ika dualism from 
the attacks of Vedanta. And as this could not 
possibly be accomplished ^^ithout in the first 
instance o\erthro%\iog the position already gain- 
ed b> Snharsa in the Schools the ^vork turns 
out practically to be a refutation of Khandana 
Khanda Khadja itself. Though ^afikara, bj 
commenting on the Khandana, appears to hare 
been la sympathy uith Vedanta, bis real 
attitude towards it was alwajs hostile. 

Sankara’s time may be thus calculated. There is a 
Ms. of his Commentary on the Khandana Kha^da IChad) a 
in the Government Sansknt Library*, Benares which 

* Thi'. seems to me to have been ihd full desigoaliOD of the 
work, wbicli appeals 111 R. L Miua’s Bikaner Caialogue (p, 339, 
Ms No. 114b) It IS also called simply BhedaptakS^a, as by the 
author in the VadiviaoJa (p. 44) or as in Hall’s Bibliographical 
Index (p. 85) or simply Bbedarama as in Jba’s Iniroduclion to the 
VadiVinoda (p 4}. 

Aufrecht (Cat. Cat. I. p. 41G) sajs that this book (Bheda* 
prakisa) "reproved 5 o Sarhiepa b riraka a. i."! Leai/ug 
aside the question lx)w a book svmten ia the 15th Century could 
have been noticed in a work dtcidcdly several hundred years earlier, 
I cannot make out bow Dr.Aultecbt discovrred the name of a book 
at all In the iloka above refentd to. Tbe a'loka is reproduced below ; 

Hg j 

II 

Probably the phrase here underlined made Dr. Aufrecht 
suspect it to be the title of a book!! It is strange how Dr. Satis 
Chandra could have accepted this bluadcr in his/ni/nn LoQXC, 
P' 459 h 
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bears Sanuat 1529 ( — 1472 A D.) as the date of its 
transcnption. Hall saw ( p. 85) a copy of BhedaprakaSa 
dated 1519 of the Vikrama Era (= H62 A.D )*. This 
supplies the lower limit of S'ankara’s age The other limit 
however may be taken to be the time of Vardhamana 
Upadhjaja whose Commentar)' Kusumanjali is 

referred to in Sankara’s own Commentarv, Amoda Thus 
It IS highly probable, as Mr Chakravarti holds, that Sankara 
flourished about the second quarter of the 15th Centurj t. 
And this date of Sankara would be in full agreement with 
the tradition that he was a contemporarj of Vachaspati 
Mi^ra II and Pak«adhara Murat. 

* This Ms> is now deposited m the RaghLoatb Temple 
Library of Ilts Highness the Maharoja of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The date is thus eotcied . eaq tite. s'? U 7 >12*11 I 

fit is significant that the oldest MSS of tsankara’s woiks, so far 
brought to light, were both vviitleo at Beoaie^- (a) ihe Kbasdana- 
Ilka tn the Benaies Library in 1^73 A D by one Vasudeva, a 
native of Bengal and (b) the Bhedaprakn-a in 1463 A D. 
by one KSyaitha Stitja Da«a (see Stem, Jammu Catalogue, p 328 )?) 

t Dr. Ganganatha Jhn, m his Hieface lo the Vadivincda, 
pp 1*2, places bankara about Samvat 1383 But m view of the 
po>-uive evidence adduced above ii is co Icrget possible lo accept 
this date as true. 

JjCf the verse 

qru'siiaiiTT qqiu 11 

(Quoted m the Preface to Khaiidaooddliara, p 3 ) Mosi probably the 
first two names baukara and Vachaspmu are to be understood as 
directly intended for ‘•ankaraebuja aod Vacha'^pali Miaia, Ihe great 
champions of Vedanta, and not mertly for Siva and Bfhaspati, and 
the point of the saying would then con*-ii>t in the popular estimate 
that as Saukarachaiya and Vacha^paii were masters of Vedanta, in 
the same way Sankara Mtsia and Vachaspati II cccupied a unique 
position in Nyaya-Vaisesika 
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Ml- \ \CHaSPATI MISRiV II 


gji kari Mi ri i \oiinger conteniporjij iias \ achispati 
MiSraU \ ardharo ini m hia introduction to DnidaMieWa 
calls himself the pupil of these tno scholais’, and according 
to tradition also SauUra \achaspati and Pakadhiri Mere 
all contemporarie 

\ achaspat, Mas the Conrt P.nJit of Rajas Bhairatendra 
a,, a, Hanniratana Dm an 1 his son Rnpintrai liia a/,a. 
RamibhadraDeiaolMithiU and hied about the middle of 
the l^th Centiin *■ 

He Mtole mainh on Hitdu Laii. but he nas also a good 
Naijajika The folloiMiig philosophical MOtks attnbutedto 
him disph' closeness ol rcisoning and great original ponera 


\ Comment mes on 
(fl) Gauttmts 
, \j i\a ‘5utras 
and (1) Gangeas 

/ ritt\achiniam'inj 

13 \j ijasutroddhtra This booklet w ts iniendcJto 

determine the number and Inie readings of thf 
genuine sutras \s distingiu'^hcJ from thoscwbicl' 
hwc been interpolated into tbo lc.\t from timf 
to lime Thi 5 i\orl is therefore, m its object, o 
a similar nature Mith its prcdccc'^sor, the Nj ij’a 
Si ehj nibandht of \ chtspati Misra I It 


® saukar i Mi ra and Vacli sp ti Mi ra II (nnd Gaiitaka MiiN 
were ihc gurus cf the Six'! la \ ardtiani na the contemporary cf R 
Bhairaicndra Cf Dan lavneka As Soc \'v p i,\er<e6 — 
na qn i q gr^ i 

t r5*aniqiqi q»»ii 
q*irqmn h ^ sonqii 

; Cliakrjtiiiu 11 J A S B 19I3 pp 270-1 -,59.400 42645 
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pnncipal interest ho\\e\er consists m the fact 
that It represents the Mailhila recension of the 
Sotrapajha 

(t) Khan^anoddhara This is a rejoinder to the 
objections brought forward bj Snbar'.a in his 
famous polemicdl treatise against the duaJistic 
hypotheses of the N> ja and Vaiierika schools 
of thought Though certainly the work does 
not rise up to the high level of Snhar^as 
masterpiece it is neverthless an interesting study, 
as showing how cleverly the Naiyayika brushes 
aside the charges of his opponents 

We have seen above that 5ankara Milra too was a firm 
dualist and that his BhedaratnapraUsa was an attempt on the 
part of an advocate of realism modem defence of his realistic 
convictions It was Satkaras no less than Vacbaspatis 
religious instinct which impelled them to employ their pen 
against the autbonty of Sflhar<as master!) treatise The 
controversy on the Vedanta side was resumed at a later 
date by Madhusildana Sarasvati whose Advaitaratnarakv 
IS a scholarly reply to S^**karas Bhedaritna But Vachas 
pati’s Khandonoddhara seems to hive been left neglected by 

the Vediintists 

XIII — MADHUSODANA THAKKURA 
It has been observed that the Tattv-achmUmini and 
more cspecidlly ns Commentaij, the Aloki by P^KtJhard. 

were very scnously attacked on thcic first appearance, and 

that in coisequence of this it becime the fashion of the 
commentators to take upon themselves, in addition to the 
usual work of interpretation, the further task of defending 
lha text MadhusQdana s claim to distinction, like that of 
the predecessor Vssudeva Miira, tests on the successful 
20 
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accomphshment of a self imposed tasU of a similar l^ind 
In fact, his commentaries are all of the nature of defence 

Madhusudana ^\as a Maithila Bcabmana His age is 
still undetermined but I feel stronglj inclined to place him in 
the last quarter of the I5th Cenhir> or in the first of the 
16th Having commented on \ achaspati II s Dvaitanirnaj a*, 
he must have been kter than the middle of the 15th Centurv 
But Mr Chakravartis surmise that he lived m the third 
quarter of the 16th century <J A S B Sept 1915, p 271) 
IV hardlj tenable His conclusion is ipparertly based upon 
the evidence of a Ms of Knuakoddhara transcribed m La 
Samvat 491 , but this is of no weight as against the positive 
testimony of another Ms of the same work copied 32 jears 
earlier m La Samvat 459 (See Mitras Notices, No 1909, 
Vol V, p 225) or 1578 A D 

His Njjya works ire comnientanes on 
(a) Gangesa s 

1 Tattvachintamai)! ( 'qitjHqRItgCK ) This is 
known through Burnell s entry only(TanjoreCatalogue, 
p llo b), but IS olherwiseunknown It is possible 
that on examination It will prove to be a commentar} 
on the Aloka 
& (b) Fakvadhara s 

I Tattva Cbintamaiij-doka ( or 

^ in HhII, p, 39) This is really his main 

• Tliti Commcnlatv t$ known as*4tmUt hce Mitta» Notices, 

No i 8S3 |Vol V p 1.6) where ihe Colopiion la iliJs ijiven sie n?l- 

t It may be pointed out here that there exists in the 
Government Sansikiil Library, Ben ires, n Ma of Km,iakoddli a 

datul iauival i667 (-i6.oA 3) a djtc wl„cb is praCticaJJ; 

nleiiti^^I 
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work, in which he descnbes himself as a master of 
MimJmsa and Nynya ( 

It is probably to this work that V^isvesvara Sun refers m 
his Vyakdraija Siddhanta Sudhanidhi {Chowkh: Ed., pp 58, 
69). Tha i^abda Khai}<ia of kts CommsoLiry, of which a Ms. 
m Iwo sub sections (marked here as A and exists m the 
Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares, la found to contain the 
following references! 

Section A : — 

2 a* 

qvjRR'rtllww 

5igai3 5,513-iisn: (his own) 

• 28b* 

.SjinVrqi; 34b> 

ni€w. 31 5* 

STi>SWcf 30.1” 
feoKqai 32 b“ 

TjZJjTi 35 b®, 60 b’ 

B5I5Tqqa;H>a?l 36 hi ' 
giraiq!! 5S ji 
BSTOB 58 b'', 59 a® 

60 b® (The (ollowmg lerses ace quoted 
from Haradatta 

gifh? tram: 5i^r: ’rr^^ifercrr: i . 

(T II 

^irtcTr: J 


l*Se« Ind. OH. Cato p* ^^9* 
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Sictun 3 •— 

ffsqr 38 a» 
g-qi^ijygf: 38 a^®, 48 
XIV.— devanatha thakkura 

Devanatha JS known to have wniten a supplement 
(qUICS) to Pik:.adhara’s Aloka (includirg notes on the 
nngwsal text q{ Giagesa) He\\asaSai\a (See the Intro 
verse!) anil probably a pupil of Govinda* A Ms of this wort, 
as noticed by Mm Kara Prasada ^astri (Notices, Vol III, p 
74), was transcribed by one Raghava at the instruction of the 
author himself and beats the dale m La Samvat 443 or 1562 
A. D.t. Thus De\aDitha’s lime falls ui the middle of the 
i6th Century. 

XV— GOPINATHA THAKKURA 

He was the soa of the hfaithiU ThaWvura MahSmabo* 

padhjiya Bhavanatha of the Goghota family, and a Vajjnava 
of the Brndaiara school of fauh. He is known to hate 
wnttea only two works on N>aya, vii.—— 

A. A Commentary on 
(a) Ke^av’a Misra’s 

«. Taikibhasi f ), » 

ufiicb he quotes or alludes to the views of 
fob 7bt >, 20 22b^^, 23a*; 

fob 7b«8, 23d' 

# a h wt ^7 =5^ «nu)8i6^ 

i-Thusncreadmcznd.nlroducto-y^erse of tlie Commeotiry: 

Pa*a[«ai qn>38 aj^g h 

Who was this Govtnda? Could he bare been the wcl’.know» 
.uthor<.fKSv3.p,.d.pa, on Ih, Kj,,ap,aki& ? 
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foL 23b*. 
msn:— fol 23b®, 

Tqivmiri;— foi 23a' ®(i) 

Md B (a) Rl?crriTr^?riK or simply (2) 

It contains an abstract of the exposition of the funda 
mental concepts of Chiniamam and may be held to be either 
a sjnoptic Comment try on the tcKt or an independent tsork 
on the basis of it Aufrecht is wrong m attributing it to 
Gopirutha Mifra (Cat Cat 1 217), for the author of the 
Commentary on Tarkabho^i himself afiirms that 
ishis own composition 

Cf. f 

•fols ISa®, 13b* 14a^ 29a' (Benares Sanskrit 

Library Ms ). 

Gopinatha's time IS later than GauriUnta who refers to 
liim m his BhaxrirthadlpikJ He max ha\e Ii\ed therefore 
in the I6th Century (end) 

(i) The leaves aie of the Benaics Saiukut Ms Ubrai> 

(s) The AoLunaoa sectioo of this woik nas been edited by 
Pandit T GanapaU 6^tri and published lo ihe Trivandrum Sanskrit 
&nes (Na XXW), 1914. 


To be Continued 
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‘Vauftsenlchanta,' ‘BhaimibhattrcfaantrA’, &c., has one point 
common to them all, and that is the word ‘chanta’ or 
■chantra’, which defines the character of the work and classes 
It under a ‘chanta kavya' i^biographic or historical poem). 
Or, if, on the strength of arguments to be adduced hereafter 
one questions, as one may, the authority of the concluding 
verses which, evidently, are no parts of the subject of 
the poem, we have another, on indisputable one, m 
the mention of the Na^dha (meaning this same poem as is 


•aRm «nT *1 (1^) 

5iqvftq=ifia Hnt tl ( X ) 

n ( Xi j 

«T^!ts5r 5qrT«5i5?i ii( Xll) 

^s4 sqTTaas^q h ( xiii ) 

tfrawpq irst- 

i»rirf «m f«t«rifcrq?5: « iXlV) 

qras q355i: mr- 

;BT5^ 5l5m ^ II IXV) 

'qg^^rauT’ f^f^r- 

^t^as^f^gqijTqgrw^tqTanitqi^: tl (XVI) 
qra; 

?r3h «rif Oisinh^q^: ii (xvii) 

qigisp r5i5^rTf.rBrg:»f<inTt^^»i5h Hsr- 
*7^ snrsJWHT^^r: H (XVIII) 

5TSU ti5:a (XIX) 

3t?qigo5i.5ia^<ivi^t ^1 t- 

^tisisq rnm55t???:q <gfik «n^ l( (XX) 

g^riTJTrVftnrf^'irTJi^.* 

strit^t^f^asT.^aq tjnf f«Pi*if?599: ii iXXI) 

tfHX- 

5T?il ^ st^q'gfw Qift f^?inf73>a^; 11 (XX31) 
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dear from the context) by tins same term m the body of 
a second work by the same author, the Khaci<iana-Khar^la- 
KhAdja (2). That ^ the two books— the Nai^adha and the 
Khanjana— are by the same author is borne out b> the use 
of the first person ( ) m the tcs.t of the Khai <Jana 

referred to abo\c, and the same indirect reference to 
Panmi hy m the Naisodh i (J) and by 

ni the Khay^uu (d), disregarding the concluding Ncrse 
of the Gth canto (on the ground referred to abo\e) 
and the concluding \erse of the book as it stands 
(5) (on the ground of its falling under the same category 
"Uhthe concluding \crse$ of the cantos, as will be fully 
discussed later on), though both of them, the former directly 
b> Its mention oi the Kbundana as mother work by S’rihar.a 
and the latter indirectly by its recurrence at the end of the 
Khandana also, — point to the same common authorship. 
Thus, then, it is clear that the >J.ii‘.idli.i is a biograrhic 
poem. By a biographic poem wc mean, and naturally, 
one that records, if not oil, at least (be leading c\cnts in 
the life of Us hero or heroine. What of this kind do we 
find m the NaisuUia ? There only one principal e\cnt — the 
uedlock with Its preliminancs — occnpjing the early life of 
the hero c\havists the whole subject. The e%entful after- 
(’) rrwrgn-if u cb i ) 

^ utii 

fw? « «XIX. 61) 

U) iisqijr ^vfig?t^<ifrag^qgrofn5t:ii«tT liu: iirgg* 

sifumaT i ti* i ) 

(S) q. 

^R3in.3;?r=l nnif^ nip i 

n^rfq ufhiqii«a4gQcui*iq’ 

iftu'nuTiV 7^3? a=«n^^tqTr^5i3^ii 
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to v\ h ch of these \v*aa the real Nala) hatl ajreacjj begun 
hi- torment oa the fair Damajantl (6). Here the poet 
has giien a forecast of ICah s persecution oa Xala. In WI. 
o 7 our poet m deacnfamg the knotting of the garments of 
(he marned couple —The all knowng Pnest then 

knotted the garment of the \idarbha pnneess ^\ith that 
of her beloved, commumcating in the act, as it were, 
the infidelity of Nala who would afterwards cut 
off her garment and run awaj (7) Here we are told 
how K.ifi m the guise of a bird would divest Nak 
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life of Nala (as we deduce from the • Mahsbharata on which 
our poet has drawn for his subject) has been completely 
Ignored Even the scnptural injunction which prescribes 
marnagefor progeny wCf ' has been disres- 

pected. The Hindu scripture, which only cou tcously 
assigns an equal place to conjugal sport with progeny 

( 2 ^) in the line ( ) can hardly tolerate 

this outrage which allots the whole portion to ^"d 
leases none for the The poet’s license has hardly a plea 
in the present case For, however acute it may be, it cannot 
transgress the bounds of propriety. If close following of 
the onginal was never the intention of the poet, it was open 
to him to devise new events to give consistency to bis 
poem. Silence is absolutely unwarranted. To suppose 
that no notable events charactensed the life of the hero is 
grotesque m itseU. Thus, it is the title itself that establishes 
the incompleteness of the poem, and the same has been 
amplified by numerous forecasts-“mo5tly on the line of 
the original, the Mahibharata — in the book. Consistency 
of these places would be at stake if a continuation of the 
Naisadha were not admitted. For, a poet’s hero is an 
independent creation. To understand him we must resort 
to his own work, and no extraneous source. Eveninacdse 
of complete likeness in character between the hero of a 
poem and his prototype, it would be an unnatural procedure 
to understand one for the other. Hence, the Naisadha alone 
is competent for the solution of points raised m the Nai«adha 
The Mahabharata is perfectly foreign m this matter I 
shall now refer to those exact places where our poet has 
given forecasts of his hero’s after-life. In XIII. 37 where 
Damayanti on seeing five persons of the appearance of 
Nala cannot come to a decision, the poet describes her 
then perplexity m the following terms — Nala’s persecution 
by Kali was yet to come ; but Dvapara ( 1 . e. the doubt as 
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to which of these was the real Nala) had already begun 
his torment on the fair Damayanti (6). Here the poet 
has given a forecast of Ivah’s persecution on Nala. In XVI. 
37 Our poet in describing the knotting of the garments of 
the mamed couple says — The .di-knowing Pnest then 
knotted the garment of the Vidarbha princess with that 
of her beloved, communicating in the act, as it were, 
the infidelity of Nala who would afterwards cut 
off her garment and run awa> (7) Here we are told 
how Kali m the guise of a bird would divest Nala 
of his garment, and how Nala would clothe himself in 
a half piece cut off from the garmenf of Damajanjti 
and abscond Again, m XVII. 1-4, in the poet’s use of 
the term (where means both dice and the 

senses) (8) we find an allusion to the fatal play at dice. 
But these ace only covect allusions, aud our poet has gone 
even farther. He has brought on the stage the root cause 
of all mischiefs— Kali, m person, made him pronounce 
his stern resolution — ‘I shall completely subjugate him, 
shall strip him of both his land and Damajanti’ (9), set 
him on his journey for the execution of his resolve (10), 
escorted him to NaU’s kingdom and to his capital (11), and 
(6) 

gf ( xili.37 ) 

^15 (xVka?) 

( 8 ) \ 

( xvn.14 ) 

( 9 ) ^ wn i 

*3 ^ cTratm-fti ^3rffi cn^n ( xvn.138 ) 

(»o) 5n^P7x\3n: 1 

3UTTf ^ u ( xvii.159 ) 

(ii) \ 

snq m saasPC « 
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life of Nala (as \%e deduce from the • Mahabharata on which 
our poet has drawn for bis subject) has been completely 
Ignored E\en the scriptural injunction which prescribes 
marnage for progeny W^Tf’ has been disres- 

pected. The Hindu scnpture, which only cou teousl) 
assigns an equal place to conjugal sport with progenj 
(g^) in the line ( ) can hardly tolerate 

this outrage which allots the whole portion to and 
Ied^e3 none for the The poet's license has hardly a plea 
m the present case For, however ^ute it may be, it cannot 
transgress the bounds of propriety If close following of 
the original was never the intention of the poet, it was open 
to him to devise new events to give consistency to his 
poem Silence is absolutely unwarranted. To suppose 
that no notable events characterised the life of the hero is 
grotesque in itself Thus, it is the title itself that establishes 
the incompleteness of the poem, and the same has been 
amplified by numerous forecasts— mostly on the line of 
the original, the Mahabhirata — m the book. Consistency 
of these places would be at stake if a continuation of the 
biaisddha were not admitted. For, a poet’s hero is an 
independent creation To understand him we must resort 
to his own work, and no extraneous source Kv en in a case 
of complete likeness «n chameter between the hero of s 
poem ind his prototype, it w ould be an unnatural procedure 
to understand one for the other. Hence, the Nai^^adha alone 
IS competent for the solution of points raised in the bjai‘-adha 
The Mahabhgrata is perfectly foreign in this matter 1 
shall now refer to those exact places where cur poet has 
given forecasts of his heros afterlife. In XIII. 37 where 
Damayanti on seeing five persons of the appearance of 
Nala cannot come to a decision, the poet describes her 
then perplexity m the following terms — Nala’s persecution 
by Kali was yet to come ; but Dvapara (i e the doubt as 
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to which of these was the real Nala) had already begun 
his torment on the fair Damayantf (6) Here the poet 
has given a forecast of Kali’s persecution on Nala In XVI 
37 our poet m describing the knotting of the garments of 
the marned couple says — The all knowing Pnest then 
knotted the garment of the Vidarbha princess with that 
of her beloved, communicating in the act, as it were, 
the infidelity of Nala who would afterwards cut 
off her garment and run awa> (7) Here we are told 
how Kill m the guise of a bird would di\est Nala 
of his garment, and how Nala would clothe himself in 
a half piece cut off from the garment of Dama>apfi 
and abscond Again, m XVII H, in the poet’s use of 

the term (where means both dice and the 

senses) (8) wc find an allusion to the fat il play at dice 

Hut these arc only covert allusions, and our poet has gone 

even farther Ho has brought on the stage the root cause 
of all mischiefs— Kali, m person, made him pronounce 
Jus stern resolution — ‘I shall completely subjugate him, 
shall stnp him of both his land and Damayanti’ (9), set 
him on Ills journey for the execution of his resolve (10), 
escorted him to Nala’s kingdom and to his capital (11), and 
( 6 ) 

m ( XHI 37 ) 

qz nqipnat (XVi,37) 

( WII 14 ) 

(9) Tq^r wq i 

q^&qf!iT:iqfRT^«JTftT ?r^ii ( XViLisS ) 

(‘o) i 

qsif^crfioiTqi^ cnir? qf^ il ( WII 159 ) 

(ii) qTyg; I 

snqpanfq^qrq 
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hawog lodged him secure on a bibhitaka tree in the garden 
adjoining his palace placed him an expectant for an opportunity 
for his persecution (12). With all this preparation, %\hen 
the time comes for Its fruition, the poet sajs a good*b 5 e. 
How is this to be justified ’ In this connection let us also 
have a peep mto the character of the boons which the gods 
respectively grant the couple. Indra gives his boon (to 
NdJa) — ‘For jour residence a town will be built m jour 
name near Benares on the other side of the Asi' (13). Agm 
gives his (to Xala) — ‘My energj which is conserved for 
rookery will be at jour disposal (14)* Yama gives his 
(also to Nala)-*-‘Even when badlj situated, jour mind will 
not swerve from virtue (15). Vanina gives his (also to 
Nala) — 'Water will become- manifest wherever jou will wish 
It, even though the place maj happen to be a drj* land’ (16) ; 
‘also, by cootact with jour bodj’, fading will not come over 
a flower and fragrance will be preserved’ (17). Their joint 
boon to Damajanti is— ‘You are amazed to see how we cast 
ofi our disguise and resumed our nativ e forms. You too by 
our grace will acquire the same power of assuming forms at 
pleasure’ (18). Xow where, one may ask, is the consistencj 
of this introduction of boons in the poem ? The author of 
the Mahabharata has shown its denouement in the episode 

stgigi: \\ ( xvii.iei-z ) 

{‘2) i 

ii ( xvil.2 1 j ) 

(13) 1 ( xiv.74 ) 

(14) ?rr i ( xiv.77 ) 

(ii)^3 ( xiv.Si ) 

(161 , (XIV.S3 ) 

(i J) 1 ( XIV.85 ) 

(18) gpfq ftfirrar 1 

fqoqr f fX 11 ( xiv.94 ) 
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of Damajantis second Svajamvara But nowhere in the 
character of either his hero or his heroine has the author 
of the Naijadha shou n it in his poem Should it be said that the 
reader of the Naividha will supply the omis'ion from the Maha* 
bharata, that cannot be, the two, as we have remarked before, 
being entirely distinct from the standpoint of each other 
Even admitting for arguments sake, that such license 
IS permissible, how are we to explain those cases where the 
author has deviated from the Mahabharata ^ The conclusion, 
therefore, la inevitable that thecurrentNai hadha is incomplete 
But here a question maj arise that if the current Naisadhais in- 
complete bow are we to explain the presence of the four verses 
appended at the end of the poem (19)? The plam answer 
to this IS that the verses are spurious Why we say ao may 
be shown thus First, one great discrepancy that staggers 
one at the cutset m the verses is that the author has been 
designated m two of these (\er«es liL3) b> the first person, 
m one (verse 2 ) by suggestion, and m one (verse 4) by the 
direct mention of his name Secondly, the style of the 
verses, if carefully examined, would stake one with the idea 
that tbc} are not all of the same hand or of the same penod 
The stamp of a raw hand is also at places clearlj manifest, 
( 19 ) (a) nm 

?T«W*?'77 

(c) -infe iTu^Tvinr 
gew qfcft ^ 

(d) See footnote (^) 
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for cXT.mpI«J in tlic cxurcijjoji \crrc 1 Tlifllj. 

from tlic iL ior of mims 1 »» 3 Jt uo il I ij [ c if U t the 
potm ihJ « ol f rul fivour wah i ccftiin c'j$» of it i V j 
irid of the II trir citi which were j ftjli.it Ij the ciujeol 
ihutU&fivoir IS net tx(Liuiut> !u« tern attcin( tc 1 m 
thr \cr't5 J «f t > likiv oi thu |f nplii, of i po sil’c < 
]|rrKiti n uf hit tici tt wiUlik<’i\ {u> otiithMu rti $ 
lonf,ut t > turn thr (in u i ilm u t » i fcaht\ 1 \c i njf, 

'.uch ftitt ste |( It the I 't I f in rl ul lis (ff *i » 
[ftiioisU L\|cxinc«l in *t 1 1 t ol ctliif wffls of lie 
lutiK f tilt ittiui I « I I ( ilt\ {Uhtiiie I Me le it is 
ptoiallc tlikt » UK suertt hr wnicf— ii iJtii rtf of our 
poet— 'inuftx c I it tilt uiinKtiii. 1 t'u>pAr4f iirtnt of ius 
idol i 0 ^ dul ur lei c 1 hi^ fi-chi/ in the lUiie U4V 
] ourthl) cxtfcmc self conceit lu& fourd u(rcii»0!i in It e 
*iccond vcr^c It suut U ut nr.^cfu! ul mconiin » in il e fori > of 
itlf ipl lolntio i buch self CO iccit h n foi nd «|f«*xion m 
two other I lacca also— the coi cludit i, \cr cj of cirtcs 6 -nJ 
JO— I'inoli ilso should therefore be corstrutd in tl c sare 
wi) is this iiftlih, the fourth %er«t nl o the ihiril) 
JsoapjH-ini lithe end of tic authors Klui J ma— hhaj ’a 
kliid)a tntil thcrcloic, from other wo ks < f the anther, it 
IS definite]) knortij tint the Mnic hd.c Kvn ihc{fOccdjrc 
miarubly adopted b) hmi, wemu ‘^afd) Idc it Uul ih^^as 
also the pfcccdirt,) luisils ritht place in the KbaTjd.*iia, having 
under the mistaken notion that the book lu 1 ci ded there, been 
subsdiucnll) appended to the N i vidlia Th» same remark in 
ashghtl) moditttvk iwm vippAics to \Vie first two verses 
VIZ , thOiC too hail their n|,ht j lace elsewhere, and it Secms 
hkcl), for m those loo ll ere is nothing to *how that thc> art 
cvclusu cl) meant for the \aisadlu Or, the «;puriou«nes 3 of the 
fourth verse can be shown m another w a) also The verse 
is autobiographic m cliarnclcr la this an 1 nlso m afiimty of 
st)le, It ranks with the concluding verses of the cantos 
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About the concluding \ers^, m spite of their histoncal vilue, 
one feels constrained to believe that thej are not genuine, 
or sjuichronous with the production of the Naisadha The 
follow ing arc our grounds for the abov c belief . — 

(i) The monotonous repetition at the end of Ciich canto 
like the recurrence of the drop scene after each act of a play 
IS most repulsive, and jet not indispensable like that other 
The concert of a new element here and there is far too weak 
to remove that repulsiveness That the same master poet, 
who has evinced wonderful command over the realm of 
thought m his Ptif!tha-iVa/i (a set of verses popuUrlj so 
called, being equally appliciblc to the real and the pseudo* 
Nil is) and at several phccs )o the same thought has presented 
awell devased vanationof expressions, should exhibit sudi 
a poor stock of thoughts and expressions in the IcMcon of 
his resources, IS a thing hardly conceivable, (u) In the con* 
eluding verse of Canto 16 which alludes to the appreciation 
of the poem by the scholar* of Kashmir uc meet with a 
discrepancy that hardlj admits of a solution The poem is 
jet in the embrjo, for onlj sixteen cantos hue been Hiushcd, 
jet there is the appreciation dcclanng the poem as an 
accomplished thing alrcadj Even admitting, though such 
admission is prohibited bj tbe third case uiding m 
that the alh\ ^ signifies the present tunc, we arc no safer, 
The whole Kavja is not there, onij a portion of it. If, again, 
on the precedence o! the use m the Bhigu ulgita {I 9)— 
— ''e attempt to explain 
the aflix as expressive of futvirc, wc shall be landing ourselves 
on a fresh inconsislencj. For, there the fate of the accoutred 
heroes — though future— 'is os sure as the past. The siinc is 
not the cisc with the file of the poem. For, the 
honour that claims record in .i book is never an easy thing 
lo gam. Chances of failure are quite possible To seely 
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a solution in tin. supposition that the statement might be 
possible on the appreciation of the portion already finished 
would involve in the first place an error of expression, and 
in the second an error of judgment (ni) Beth the IsaiMhda 
and the Ivhn^ana havem each a reference to the other (vide the 
concluding verse of Canto 6 and footnote (2)) which is another 
way of sajing that the same in one place is antenor and in 
another posterior with respect to the other Bhagavala- 
charja, editor of the Kbandina , not finding a solution of this 
riddle felt constrained to conclude the simultaneous production 
of the two books — a cunom conclusion for a scholiast on a 
book of philosophy We m plain terms shall simply class the 
concluding verse as spunous 

The above conclusion in no waj detracts from the histone 
importance of the concluding verses hor, though no genuine 
products of the author, nor sjnebrorous with the pioduction 
of the Nai'adba, they may jet have been composed subse- 
quently bj his son, pupil, or any other re'^ponsible person 
After such elaborate discussion no one will raise the 
question of bulk ( I mean of the book ) to disturb our 
conclusion Yet that too has a reply In the science of 
poetics there is no maximum limit presciibed for the number 
of cantos as none for the number of verses m each canto, and 
there even exists a poem named Haravijaja with as manj as 
fifty cantos 

If a continuation of the Nai«adfaa is admitted, we 
must either say that thesequelislcst, or that the poet could not 
finish the book But when we look into two fads it is well 
nigh clear that the I cok um fim'^bed cne, the mention of 
theNai adha in the Khanifanakbandakbadja (see footnote (2)), 
and the other, the appreciation of the Naimdba by 
scholars m Kashmir (Vide the concludirg verse of Canto 16) 
For, b> the first, though the priority of the Naijadha up 
onlj to the end of the 21st Canto (which forms the subject of 
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the psalm referred to there) js conclusuely proved, jet it 
would be loo much to suppose that the author could Ihiak of 
leaving his book unfinished at an advanced stage reaching 
up to the close of Canto 22 (up to which it is a>ailable) and 
beginning another so diFeient in character ard so stiff and 
bulky as the Khao^anakhan^a As for the second, the 
appreciation of a Alal-dlavya is not possible when there is 
only a portion of it (\i 2 22 Cantos) there For, besides 
poesy, It requires character sketch correlation of the parts, 
and many other things for consideration This, therefore is 
our final conclusion that the sequel also was written, but is now 
lost, and this is probable too for, a gerd manj of our poet s 
works — whose names we find — are lost to daj 

In connection with tho above conclusion of mine 
I may casually remark that, in mj solicitude to learn 
whether tradition lent an> support to my view I referred 
the matter to man> of my fnends and acquaintances, 
and, among them, to Pandit Kamagopdl Smrtibhu ana of 
Benares, whereupon the last gentleman emphatically 
supported my view and said that many years back he had 
witnessed with his own ejes a manusenpt of the sequel 
in Una character with an Unja pupil of his— named eiiher 
Damodar or Rudranarajan (he did not recollect which) 
He also quoted two \ecses (one in full and the other in part) 
belonging, he said, to the same The verses are — 

( 1 ) 5 ^ ^ Ffg i 

QTTqiirTJTi^ I? i?) 

irsn^ aia-<jgra- •• 

The late revered Maharoahopadhyaja Rakhaladasa 
Njayaratna too is reported to have used to quote a half verse 
which, he said, belonged to the Nai>adha, but is not found 
in the twenty two cantos current of the poem The 
half verse referred to is this — 

22 
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I now come to the second part of my treatise. 

In the auto biographic \erees (I mean the conclud 
mg \erses of the cantos and the concluding \erse of the 
poem as a \%hole) v\e find mention of the poet s parents, his 
works, his realisation of the Chmtamani mantra his honour 
at the court of the King of Kanouj, and manj other things 
But nowhere do we find any mention of his native country 
Yet there are evidences in abundance m the book which go 
unmistakably to show that his native land was Bengal Those 
evidences axe presented one by one, before our readers 

The first evidence is Ibemention of the ‘ulDlu’ (a pecuhar 
sound produced b> the tongue, resorted to by women on 
festive occasions) The poet has introduced it in connect 
ion with the Svayamvara of I)ama>anti The context 
IS —When Dama> anti offered to place the garland on the 
shoulders of Nala, the characteristic festive song, marticu 
late with ecstas), came out as the sound of ‘ululu‘ from 
the mouth of the ladies of the harem (20) Now , every body 
knows that the 'uiulu , though extended as a thing to 
Assam and Onssa as well, is, as a name, confined to Bengal 
alone The same finds corroboration m Naraj aoa*s comment 
—‘The name ‘ululu’ is used in Gauda for a class of festive 
songs indulged in on festive occasions hke marxioige Ac.'— 
jvhere Gauda in the opinions of the experts is Bengal 
Mallinathas interpretation of the term, though shghtlv 
vhve^ws (twra NisayawA’s, wz he has termed u a custom 
of the north, also, when wc view it from his own countiy- 
the south, points to the -ame conclusion, at least m part 

*30) lErf^ UT *I7P»rflfilTTi7TJT I 

II \iv 51) 

( 31 ) ‘ . 

I X5i«>a»A ‘ 
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Experience also telL us that, excepting Assam^ Bengal &. 
Onssa, nowhere else in North India is thia practice to be 
met with There too, the muon of the name and the thing,, 
as observed abo^e, is peculiar to Bengal alone 

The second e^ndence is the use of the conch bangle 
Thistoo as the writer hascome toJearn from his investigation, 
IS characteristic of Bengal alone. 'The conch bangle and, 
vermihon' is a common saying for an unwidoiied woman in. 
Bengal The connection m which it finds mention in th^ 
Naiaadha IS this ‘Thebndes arms, united with auspicious 
conch bangles, appeared as if they were being attended upoa 
by fresh grown lotus stalks for acquiring tenderness from 
them’ ^23) That this practice of wearing conch bangles 
is current only in Gauda or Bengal finds support also from. 
NarJjaoa whose words are— 

’ ( The wearing of conch bangles by tb^ 

bride at mamage is i practice prevalent m Gauda) Just 
as the wearing of conchbangles charactenses the beginning of 
married life, so does the breaking of them characterise the 
beginning of widowhood The poet has referred to this 
second point also in connection with hia descnption of a 
certain king (the king of IvanchO who attended the Svayamvara, 
as follows — ‘Swans in the shape of his glones carrying 
off lotus stalks in the sha-e of concli bangles breaking on the 
hands of the j outbful consorts of the n\ al heroes, sport 
fountains of the tens of Ihcsaroe %vi\eso{ his enemies (24) 

(j3) iinrarqf 

^ 1^3 * Mallinatha 

(See V P Dubes Intod cuoa to Vaisc ika Dariina with’ 
(Kiraiiavali aS) / 

{33) ^TTFUJTRTf^? \ 

t 4S) 

(34) i 

11 (xii. 35) 
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The third evidence is the tying of the hands of the 
bridegroom and the hnde wth a Icu^a blade at mamage. 
This IS no scriptural injunction, but a usage (25), prevalent 
m Bengal, and, so far as I have been able to learn from 
investigation, m Bengal only The poet has introduced 
this m the Nauadha m the following connection — ‘The hand 
of the bridegroom is a delighter m homicide (i e m war) , while 
that of the bride is a stealer of the lustre of a lotus (being 
equally beautiful) Is it for this reason that m the well 
governed Vidarbha kingdom these two (a murderer and a thief) 
were bound with stiff kuSa V (26) 

Now if, as we ha\e seen, the three customs above 
alluded to are not found in the country ( Vidarbha or 
Nuadha) in relation to which they ha\e been introduced, 
are we justified in infemng that these are the customs 
of the poet's own country > Nsrayana too m his 
comment on the ‘ulolu’ expressed ihe same opinion, 
namely, that the poet has alluded to the custom of his own 
country ( ^5r3g^ir%* ^dr-Tr^r ' if so, then think what 
that countiy should be Should it not be the same country 
of Gauda or Bengal, where the three customs unite ? 

Besides the three places indicated above, the poet has 
m many other places followed the customs of Bengal or his 

own country Such are (i) The painting of the floors 

and walls of a house with the pigment of nee powder on 
festive occasions (27) (n) The weanng of a crest and the 

holding of a mirror by the bndegroom while starting on the 
mamage procession (28) (lo) The entra nce of the mamed 
Us) 'f% Naiayaaa, 

(sG) inf q cpRn I 

Qirfg ^ ^ aa> n (xvf, 14) 

(37) 1 {XV, xa) 

(38) «f^trr wra irai I (xv 60) 
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couple into a room specially designed for the occasion, j 
which they are to pass the night in company with tbei 
fnends (29) (i\) Niceties of fishand flesh in mamage feast 

(XVI 76, 81, 82, 87) &c These customs, mdividuaJl 
speaking, are more or less to be found m other parts oi 
India as nell, but collectively they are the specialities o 
Bengal aloie The nicety of fish and flesh is a notable 
feature of Bengal E'ccepting Kishmir, nowhere else in 
India does a fish meal constitute a prominent part of a banquet 
like Bengal 'Fish and nee is a by-word with the 
Bengali, and the same has its exact counterpart in our 
poet’s (XIV 78) Again, ;ermihon is a close 

associate of the hair parting of a married woman (whose 
husband is living) m Bengal, and our poet s predilection for 
this custom of Bengal has led him to introduce the thing 
even in Vidarbha where saffron is current In the act 
he has not sacnficeJ consistenc}, having shown it not 
in the gynaecium of Vidarbha itself, but in the bevy of 
the royal consorts who had been invited to the wedding. 
The connection is this —When the royal consorts who 
had come to attend the nuptials bowed at the feet 
of Damajanti with the express intention of wincing 

her intercession against chances of widowhood at the bands 
of Nala. the lac of her feet appeared on their beads like 
auspicious \ermilion for thelongeMty of their husbands (30) 
That saffron is current or profusely used in Vidarbha may 
be gathered from our poets own words In one place he 
says — ‘where the large tank infused with tho saffron 

(NV 70 ) 

(39) H » (XVi,46) 

(30) »hm;fit«<iinar 1 

ftn q Tinna^ 11 (xx 55) 
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cpmmg from the Iie'iutiful ladies while bathing does pqt^ 
like an unippcascd woman clear up b> the whole nif^bt' 
(31) In another — whereat e\crj sunset the saffiron shops 
shone like the ra^s of the sunk down sun having tamed 
on earth {52) 

With regard to the above customs one ma) urge that 
there IS no knoiving that thej were current in Bengal even 
at the time of our poet To this our nswer is that 
the customs of a familj or of a couiitrj do not charge 
easily Their authonty is higher tlian even tlut of the 
senptures 1 or illustration look at the history of the present 
age and you will see how in the midst of imiuincrablc 
advers® circumstances the ancient beliefs arc sfill clinging 
to the people s mmd \^bile the as'cmbly hall is resonant 
with the cheers of equality, the seraglio is carefully 
guarding Its own individuality The predoniinanco of local 
customs finds support in Snharia too The following 
e'jtract from Narayaius commentary wall bear testimony 
\o this — 

(Wherever m this mamage concern scnptural mjunctions 
yvail be seen to have been violated, this should be expltiined 
as bavuig been done out of regard for usage (of the family 
or the country) or revelation In no way is it a mark of the 
Ignorance of the poet Snhar a) Vcqm this sime we are also 
ta concluue that the customs of other countries too were very* 
nearly the same at the time of our author as they are to day 

Here a question may anse that, if the customs w ere 
the same even before, how are we to justify the two VediCuses 

(3O 1 

(3a) vireta vrx ftiitsar t 

llfllgo) 
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• (^vIth Its vanant ) (33) and (34)? 

F6r these undoubtedly are the prototypes of our modem 
and as sucii tbej ptO\e, along with its antiquit} its 
diffusiveness also Apart from the \ edic uses in a comparh 
tuely modern poem too we findicterence to the ulQlu (35) 
The author is a Gujrati which means that the custom w as 
tn Vogue in Gu^rat as well m ancient times As for tfie 
conch bangle too, from its referrnce lO the Mahabharata 
(36), as also in the Kadambui (37) it is well nigli clear 
thaf the practice was in vogue in other countries as well 
and not confined to Bengil 

In reply, we should take the cases individuallj \yith 
regard to the two Vedic uses (with its vanant 

) and we should first consider whether 

the) conform to our ululu For, simpl) because there is same 
ness m expression, we are not necessarily to conclude that there 
IS sameness in meaning as well The same word ver> often 

(3 j) wmr sittmiw un i 

’Zutr tJhr T g ' rfi T 

ij-g r II AUiarva leda in tn j (6) 

(34) m trw 

g *3 ufe tr5«»T«i«t sifa tnuT 

^^dissif^ficr irmr i cnhandog>a— ill 

*9(3) j, 

(351 gr|(TVTr i 

r^F3TltJ?^5'T■|B5^q TU-lM (J-'ga luthanla) 

(36) 1 qrf^vqr gtftqr 1 

=37 IIZP^X H ( V r-ila 2 27 ) 

3fqiqf!S'25V?» ^gpiiJiTEm HX 71c3fll^ t ) 

m^ri^sr nfnS'Sif srrt =3 sjh ij (Vir fa u 1) 

(37) ?«57>?T^TgTKlfh3 JT ?^ig3«SaTfqnf3?I 

5?;?«Tfqa*j(( 3n?nn??5tq^i V 
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IS found to coiucy widely duergent mc:ining5, and a philolo- 
gist in such eases of divcrgcnc) of meanings will not t\cn 
admit tho sameness of the word So long, therefore, as we shall 
not find concordat ce of both word and meaning in the 
instances, we cannot admit their application to the j resent 
case. So let us see the extent of that corcordancc in the 
two eases The (with its \anant hrds 

mention in a h)mn of the Athar\a \cda It relates to 
warfare The heroes are going to the war The pnest is 
offenng his in\ocation for their \ictOf} Tit meaning of the 
h>mn IS this —‘0 luJra, let our heroes b> > our grace be 
inspired with warlike spirit, the warcr^ of the tnumplunt 
heroes nse deafening the cars of the enemies, the quarters 
resound with loud shouts of 'ullulu*, the gods headed by 
Indfd come to our help m the fight". From what 

we get from the meaning of the li>inu, we cannot class this 
•uUulu' and our ‘ulcila* under the same category’ The ‘afjig' 
IS a mild auspicious sound peculiar to the g>nattcium ; the 
IS a wild ecstatic shout peculiar to the battlefield. 
Though ecstasy and ausptetousness arc both inherent m both, 
jet in one they are primary, and in the other secondary (res- 
pectwely taken). This double character of the 'ulolu’ as pnmary 
and secondarj’ in Us two aspects rcspcctucly understood 
finds ccprcssion also in the particular jloka of our poet. 
(The use of throughout in this topic for or 

95^(3 m the readings and of the text is 

in accordance with Sajana) (38). Now to This 

occurs in the Chhandogja Upanijad. The context is this ; 
“When the sun bad his birth, simultaneously therewith arose 
acclamations, as also all beings and all desires. Therefore, 
( even to-day ) at his rising and also setting (or reappearing), 
nse acclamations, as also all beings and all desires.’— 

(38) *5173^ I * 3733 ^^iTPTcq^Tl’— S^ijana 
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S'ankawcharja According to ^aokrara = 

acclamatory, that is, he, m consonance with the dictum — 
■?: and 5r are identical’— read 3 ^ for 

g^ + 3‘5 — and construed the word ns an adjective 
to , and though by the remark as follows the birth of 
the first son of the lord has apparent!) admitted the two 
aspects (ecstasy and nuspiciousness) of the yet by 

his attaching the alternative meaning uf 'setting to 
has also partially discarded them For where in ‘rise’ there 
IS the suggestion of birth, m ‘decline that of death is inentable 
Hence what at one place has been prescnbed because of its 
festive and auspicious character c moot, on the worldly stand 
point, be justified at the other unless stripped of that 
character L\en omittiDg the alteniatne meaning of ‘setting’, 
the word ’ as taken by Sankara cannot be admitted 

as suggestive of the ‘ululu which is purely of an onomatopoetic 
character Truly speaking, the in question is comple 

tely unsuitable in the present case, for, at the first appearance 
of the sun, the absence of creation necessarily involves 
absence of the sound in question, and even after, 
nobody ever uses the at sunrise, at sunset never 

By this Anandagiiis interpretation of the word 
directly referring to our^g (for he explains it as ‘a peculiar 
acclamation on festive occasions confined to particular 
countnes’ whicb is clearly 1 pcnphrrsis for is also 

discarded 

The reference m the ‘Jagaluclianta — the modern poem 
spoken of before— IS this ‘When his (Jag lu Shah's) part) st ir 
ted (on pilgnmagc), theneighings of horses, the triimpetings 
of elephants, the ratllinga of chariots, the arm slaps of the 
strong armed, the panegyrics of bards and the ‘ulala’ sounds of 
thefiirejed, all contributed to turn the whole atmosphere 
into one of sound xlone Hcie with all defcrei cc to the 
23 
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authors knowledge of the thing «e are constrained 

to say that he \\a& not fulK informed about its application 
For, nowhere in the parts of Indiauhcrc the practice ot 
IS current, is it used on occasions of pilgrimage This short 
coming only shows that the author s information was second 
hand Or, even admitting th it the practice was prevalent in 
Gujrat at the time of cither the author or his hero it cannot 
affect our position until wc meet with an exact pirallel to 
the case we meet with in the Nai idha and even then the 
other evadences that have been adduced will run counter 

Now for the conch bangle The connection m which 
It finds mention m the M ihabharata is this The Pan^avos 
having settled that they should pass the year of their incog 
nito life 10 the city of \ iraia arc now coming to an agreement 
as to how each should pass that life Yudhijthira and Bhima 
having communicated their own modes, Arjuna communicates 
his — 1 shall introduce myself as a eunuch named Bnhannala, 
and, concealing the bow string marks on the arms with 
bangles, wearing ear nngs and conch bangles and tying the 
hair into a braid, shall thus in the guise of a woman teach 
music to the queens and also amuse the hearts of the king and 
the ladies with tales Thus 1 shall live incognito Should the 
king ask my antecedents I shall say that I was formerly an 
attendant of DraupadI in the house of "i udhisthira.’ After 
that DraupadI, Nakula and Sahadeva declared theirs in their 
turns All the sis it 'should be Known, emphasised their former 
connection with Yudhijihira as their common master This 
done, the whole party prepared themselves for entenng Virata 
Here one may naturally think that conch bangles were current 
at that time in Virata and other allied places So vv e shall 
see whether any solution is possible of this In the opinion 
of experts the name Virata ot Matsya applies also to a part 
of Bengal (viz the districts of Dinajpur Rangpur and Cooch 
Behar jointly taken) and the acceptance of that new would 
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solve the question \ery easily and from the standpoint of 
distance that would indeed be vei> favourable to a bfe of 
concealment, for considenng the importance of this life on 
the success of which rested the future of the Pan^iivas, 
the safer such life would be the better But from the 
separate mention of Vaugaand Virata m the description of 
the princes assembled at the Rajasuya of YutHu^thira in the 
Mahabharata (39), and the geogiaphical situation of the 
country of Mats>i (40) mentioned in. connection with the 
incognito life, it is clear that Mntsja or Virata is distinct 
from Bengal and locked somewhere in the north west of 
India Therefore the solution of the question should be sought 
elsewhere In the consultation above referred to we find that 
the five brothers and Draupad all como to theagreement that 
if asked by the king of N’Uda thc> would each say that they 
formerly served under Yudhithira and would also describe 
the nature of their service The object of mentioning Yudliii* 
thira is that if known to be complete strangers \ irata would 
not admit them in his house, and the name of Yudhisthira 
carried with it not only a removal of that bar, but also his 
sjmpathy , for, they knew that king Virata was lojal to the 
PWav'as (41), and for this reason particularly they sought the 
shelter of Virata In the above connection with Yudhisthira 
they want to show that they are not residents of Virata, and 
they do not also want manifestly to show that they belong 
to the country of Yudhi i hira If so the object of weanng 

(39) I 

fl * • 

fttR gTH-HT *I57Et3 « ( SaWu 34 1 ) 

(40) 3 < 

gsoraminr ( Virata 5 ) 

(41) JTcPqr 

^^453 w (VilAta I*l6) 
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the conch b ingle is to show their alien connection, and thus 
Bengal also maj come This is possible, and desirable too,— • 
possible, because Arjuna, while out on pilgrimage wandered 
through many countries and in the course of his wanderings 
went to Bengal also (42), and was acQuainted with the 
practices of the place , — desirable, because by creating the 
impression of a distant residence it would greatly contribute 
to the security of the disguised life, or, a combination of the 
practices of two distinct provinces, such as a bunch of 
bangles on the arm lUid conch bangles on the wnsts, through 
a vagueness about residence, w ould the more strengthen that 
contribution A side question also is possible here, and that 
IS— If the conch bangle were not current m Virata, how could 
Arjuna procure it there ? To this we reply — The matter is 
not directly opposed to the principle of commerce, nor is there 
any justification for the belief that conch artisans were scarce 
m a flounsbmg city like Virata. Further, it would not be an 
unreasonable supposition that in consequence of the extreme 
hardness of the incognito life, the subject was uppermost 
in. the mmd of the Pandavasandthe> had long been preparing 
themselves for it 

The place of the Kndamban is the picture of a hermitage 
The connection of conch bangles there is this ‘In the hermit* 
age here and there were lying morsels of lotus stalks half 
swallowed by young elephants, which ga^e one the impression 
that they were conch bangles shpped out of the hands of 
Goddess Sarasvati’ — (The Parrot’s speech). For the all- 
jyijte SfiasyjtJ sveh as oTB^jsest — ths cifack 
most suited and natural. So the poet’s conception m that 
respect is ^ ery mce indeed. But side by side with this an 
element of distaste also is there. That is the poet’s ascription 
of sbppmg (fron;i the hand) to the conch bangle. For, the 

(43) t 

^ li .Vdiparva 215- 9) 
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conch bangle is never woni ui a wav tbnt would make slipp 
ing possible Then, there is alwajs associated with the conch 
bangle an idea of auspicioiisness that urged the author of 
the Nai'iadha to introduce in the abundance of jewelled 
bangles the bangle of conch From the afore said conception 
of slipping as also from the suggestion of a broken condition 
to be supplied from the context the idea of auspiciousness 
has suffered unth the r suit thit the attainments of the 
hermits which dictated the intioduction of Sarasvati m the 
hermitage have been negatived by the allied conception of 
her widowhood Should one attempt a justification by 
construing it as a part of the it would not 

stand For the potency of the 3<4CII has been exhausted 
in the ascnption of the ro i enal coucli bangle to the spintual 
Saraavatl Hence, it is clc r tiiat even admitting the pieva 
lence of the conch bangle n Ba v Bhutia s time (7th century 
A D) in fats country (Behar) t v wS c rfunl) not in the way 
in which rte find it ntroJaced m th Nai'iadha The latter 
3S typically Bengali Next, in consideration of Baga Bhai{a s 
extensive travels (for v hich i is ow i idmission in the Har'sa 
chanta is the authont>) ai d the peruliar association of Saras 
'ati and conch bangles with Bc’gal, t would not be unfair 
to connect his introduction of the conch bangle with the 
influence of his acquaintance (ho vever imperfect) with Bengal 
Or, this may have been nfluenced bv the Jfahibhsrata Thus 
Our position is unaffcvted from first to last, and our poet 
(Sribarja) was not onlj au inhabitant of the country of conch 
bangles, but was also convc sant with the art, as evidenced 
in the follownng extract — 

wiSsi girsTH i 

.U(X1X 57) 
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the conch bangle la to show thar alien connection, and thus 
Bengal also mi) come Thii> is possible, and desirable too, — 
possible, because \rjuna, while out on pilgnraage wardered 
through many countnes and la the course of his wanderings 
went to Bengal also (42) and was acquainted with the 
practices of the place — desirable, because by creating the 
impression of s distant residence i£ would greativ contribute 
to the bccunti of the disgui'^ed life, or, a combination of the 
practices of two distinct provinces, such as a burch of 
bangles on the arm c,.nJ conch bangles on the wnsts, through 
1 vagueress about residence, would the more strengthen that 
contribution A side question also is possible here, and that 
IS— If the conch hangfe were not current m V’lrata, how cou/d 
Arjuna procure it there ’ To this wc rcplj — The nutter is 
not dircctl) opposed to the principle of commerce, nor is there 
an> justification for the belief that conch artisans were scarce 
m a flourishing city like Virata Further, it would not be an 
unreason ibic supposition that in consequence of the extreme 
harJrcss of the incognito life, the subject was uppermost 
m the mind of the Puni^aiasandthcv had long been prepanng 
thcmscl\es for ir 
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conch bangle la never worn in a ^>ay that would make slipp- 
ing possible. Then, there is al\>a}S associated ^\lth the conch 
bangle an idea of auspiciousness that urged the author of 
the Naisadha to introduce m the abundance of jewelled 
bangles the bangle of conch From the afore said conception 
of slipping as also from the suggestion of a broken condition 
to be supplied from the context the idea of auspiciousncss 
has suffered, wath the result that the attainments of the 
hcnnits which dictated the introduction of Saras vati in the 
hermitage ha\e been negatued by the allied conception of 
her widowhood Should one attempt a justification by 
construing it as a part of the Tf^t, it would not 
stand For the potency of the has been exhausted 

in the ascription of the material conch bangle to the spintual 
Sarasvatl Hence, it is clear that even admitting the preva- 
lence of the conch bangle m Baoa Bbau^t’s time (7th century 
A D.) in lus country (Bchar) it was certainly not m the way 
m which ue find It introduced in the Xat^odha The latter 
IS typically Bengali Next, in consideration of Bana Bhatta’s 
extensive travels (for which his own admission m the Harsa- 
ebanta is the authonty) and the peculiar association of Saras- 
vatl and conch bangles with Bengal, it would not be unfair 
to connect his introduction of the conch bangle with the 
influence of hisadjuamtancc (however imperfect) with Bengal. 
Or, this may have been mllucnced by the ifahAbharata, Thus 
our position is unafTcctcd from first to last, and our poet 
(Srlhai>a) was not only an inhabitant of the country of conch 
bangles, but was also conversant with the art, as evidenced 
m the following sxtricl — 

umpor nr3.ti{Xix.57) 
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the conch bangle la to show their alien connection, and thus 
Bengal alao maj come This is possible, and desirable too, — 
possible, becauae Arjuoa while out on pilgrimage wandered 
through manj countnes and in the cour'^e of his wanderings 
went to Bengal also and was <icquainted wath the 

practices of the place — desirable, because by creating the 
impression of a distant residence it would greatly contribute 
to the security of the disgui'^ed life, or, a combination of the 
practices of two distinct proviacea, such as a bunch of 
bangles on the arm and conch bangles on the wnsts, through 
a vagueness about residence, w ould the more strengthen that 
contnbulion A side question aUo is possible here, and that 
IS— If the conch bangle were not current m Virata, how could 
Arjuna procure it there ’ To this we reply — ^The matter is 
not directly opposed to the principle of commerce, nor is there 
any justification for the belief that conch artisans w ere scarce 
in a flourishing city like Virata Further, it would not be an 
unreasonable supposition that m consequence of the extreme 
hardness of the incognito life, the subject was uppermost 
m the mmd of the Pandavas and they bad long been preparing 
themselves for it 

The place of the K^dambari is the picture of a hermitage 
The connection of conch bangles there is this ‘In the hermit 
age here and there were lying mor:,els of lotus stalks half 
swallowed by young elephants, which gave one the impression 
that they were conch bangles slipped out of the hands of 
Goddess Sarasvatd — (The Parrots speech) For the all* 
white SjZfasiatj such an ornament — the conch bangle — is 
most SQitcd and natural So the poet’s conception m that 
respect is very mce indeed But side by side with this an 
element of distaste also is there That is the poet's ascription 
of slipping (froip the hand) to the conch bangle For, the 

(4O qtni tfpitFi i 
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conch bingle is never worn in a >\ay that uould make slipp 
mg possible Then, there is al\%ays associated with the conch 
bangle an idea of auspictousness that urged the author of 
the Naisidha to introduce in the abundance of jewelled 
bangles the bangle of conch From the afore said conception 
of slipping as also from the suggestion of a broken condition 
to be supplied from the context the idea of auspiciousucss 
has suffered with the result tlut the attainments of the 
hennits which dictated the introduction of SarasvaU in the 
hermitage ha\c been negatned by the allied conception of 
her widowhood Should one attempt a justification by 
construing it os a part of the it would not 

stand Tor the potency of thetjc^gi bas been exhausted 
in the ascription of the material conch bangle to the spintual 
Saras\atl Hence, it is clear that even admitting the preva 
Icnce of the conch bangle m Dana Bhatta s time (7th century 
A D ) in his country (Bchar) it was certainlj not m the way 
in which v^e find it introduced in the Nai^adha The latter 
IS t>picall) Bengali Next, in consideration of Baca Bhatta s 
extenswc traNcIs (for which his own admission in the Har$a 
chanta is the authont>} and the pccubar association of Saras 
Mtl and conth bangles with Bengal, it would not be unfair 
to connect his introduction of the conch bangle with the 
mflueucc of his acquamtimcc (bowc\er imperfect) with Bengal 
Or, this may ha>e been influenced by the Malnbharata. Thus 
our position is unaffected from first to last, and our poet 
(SribarM) was not only on inhabitant of the country of conch 
loangks, bral was also couNcisanX wAh \hc art, as cMdenced 
m the following sxlrwt — 
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Purport — The stars have disappeared. Lotuses are 
in bloom The half set moon, hard pressed b> the ra>s of 
the nsmg sun, appears like the conch cutters saw white 
with conch dusts turned into cIi) b> contact wnth water 
brought for facihtating the task of incision 

Devotion to the Sdrasvata mantra after the Tantra 
al <!0 points to Bengal For, Bengal is not simplj the great 
centre of Tantra it is its nursery The influence of this 
tantra IS fuUv reflected in our poet s cbarjcter too The 
reabsation of the Chintamont mantra is the efiect of that 
same This finds ollu'^ion in Xl\ . 8S — 90 of the Xai.a* 
dha f43) 

An examination mto the names of ^ribar>a*s works— the 
names are our only resort m the absence of the named— aUo 
points to the same conclusion of his connection with Gao^a or 
Bengal. For, besides the Nai«adba and the libandanakhaoda, 
Snharja IS the author of a good many other works. Their 
names (SO far as we know from their mention m the conclud- 
ing verses of the cantos and m the Khandanakhanda) are — 
Sthairyavichara, Vijayapra^asti, Gaudorv i<akulaprasasti, Arija- 
va-varnana, Chfainda-tChhanda ) prusasti, Sivasakti siddhi, 
Nrpa — (Nava — ) Sahasaukachanta, and Isv arabhisandhi. Of 

^ 43 ) 3T^niraT»n^ 
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tliese, the relation of the Gaudorvis akuldpra^^asti to Gau(ia 
IS ob\ious, and while, it maj be noted, that we are 
disposed to understand by the term the Gauda kings 

m general, the comment itor Gopinatha understood by it a 
particular king of Gauda — viz Vijayasena to whom we shall 
refer below In the Nrpa — (Nava — )Sabasauka chanta, the 
Sahasiiki, with Malhnatha and Narayaya, is the name 
of a Gau4a king, which however, is not conclusive as 
the same commentators have also observed that with some 
this Sahasaiika is Bhoja or Vikraniaditya The Chinda 
(with its variant Chhindi) in the Chhinda — (Chhanda — ) 
prasasti is, with commentators, the name of a king not 
localised- This, therefore> though not supporting our case, 
is neither opposed to It Or by accepting the \anant|5'?* 
7 ^ 1 ^ all difficulty is solved \<ir.i>.ina has even done so 
and explained as a treatise on metre But on eva 
ruination into the meaning and use of the word that 

reading does not appear to be appropriate The 
Arnava varijana whose subject matter is obvious from the 
mme would be most appropriate to Bengal, though not 
'mprobable elsewhere As for the Vijajapribasti, though the 
commentators (of course such as were available) are all silent 
on the point, the ‘Viji>a,’ assurcdlj, is the name of an indivi 
dual — jne.in a king For, to assign the meaning 
‘victory w ould le*id to an inaccuracy as observed abov e in 
connection with the Chhandiprasasti If, then, it is the name 
of a king, it IS now forus to Jelennine who the king might be, 
and of what countn The history of the 12th century design 
ates a Gauija king named \ijayasena — the father of the dlus 
tnous ValUlascna Vallala his referred to him m his worken 
titled ‘Danasigara The time of Srilur<i too, on cvimination, 
appears to fall somew here m the s ime century For 5nhar'a in 
manj places in his WianiJanahisTefutedthcarguracnts of the 
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duthor of the Kusumaiijdh— Udi>anieh3j:>d(44),\\ho floun-hed 
in the 30th ccnturj (}5) And Gaugeia Upadhj5>a in his 
Tattvachmtamani has refuted the arguments of Srihar^ as 
embodied in the Khaodana <46; His time baa been ascertained 
to be the 13tb centur> (47) Thus the t^vo ends of Snhar'a s 
time being limited, the contention of oJJ unters 
that thev netcrwnteon modem works b\ allowing a 
reasonable margui on both side* wiH present something like 
the same That Srihar^a was neter antcnor to Vijajasena 
nor e\en postcnor is testified to b\ the manner of Gopinatha's 
specification alreadt referred to \ icwcd in this light, the ‘Vija- 
japroaisti’ too favours the Bengal connection of the author. 
The Sivagdkti siJdhi, as appears from the title, treats of a 
subject bearing on the Tantra, and none need be told of the 
swa> which the tumrt holds over Bengal. The subject matter 
of the remaining works is alien, as is manifest from the names, 
and so not a matter for the present consideration. 

Even after this detenuination of the poet’s country one 
might S3} that this is conclusive m so far as it proves that he 
was au inhabitant of Bengal Until, therefore, it is definitely 
shown that his mother tongue was Bengali, one cannot be 
convinced that he was a Bengali m the full sense of the term, 
I mean one bom with the instincts of a Bengali The question 
IS the more urgent, as there alrcadj exists a tradition that 

(44) For refeience, ««e such places as 

frnsni ^ gcTsr 1 f-sqirut ? 11” 

(45) Thus his ono word — 

s'-tnnueiq; li fcaka 906 (A D. 984) 

(46) So be S3JS ‘ira 

(47) See Rajendranath Ghosh’s Introduchoo to bis 'KavjanySja ’ 
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connects his nativity with Kdoouj and only his doraicila. with 
Bengal The solution will be easy from the mode of his 
pronunciation noticeable in the poem It is a well known 
fact that every \emacular has its own way of pronunciation 
m respect of certain letters, and Sanskrit which is no longer a 
spoken language is completely at the mercj of the Vamacular 
(mother tongue) la this respect The Bengali tongue, it 
should be known, observes no distinction in the pronunciation 
of the three sibilants ( g*. H ), letters ^ and q- (the 
last when it beginsauord) are m Bengali mvanablj pronounced 
like 5T, el and respectively, the if m ^ i» treated mvanably 
as J 3 . the is conspicuous b> shortnes'*, and there are 

other such pecuhanties holding the Bengali tongue as distinct 
from others This trend of our poet has revealed itself 
through his alliterations Our poet is evceedingly fond 
of alliieratioo There is hardly a verse where alliteration 
has not Its share, and in- most places it partakes of the 
character of an analogue and so cannot be slighted 

This fondness of our poet for alhteration or any verbal 
feat having trinscemled his poetrj has made itsell felt 
even m his philosophy Tho quotations are made from the 
Khatjdanakhaiji^a — 

g;T ii 

Under such circumstances we may reasonably conclude 
that, wherever the adoption of the Bengali mode of pronun 
dation gives us prominent cases of alliterations, analogue* 
ndden or otherwise, that is there the pronunciation intended 
24 
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by the poet. The truth of this will be ascertained from the 
following illustrations — 

1 0 T 5nfr rratatii fag (i-57), 

siSmwraiylti 5'j?a_2?5ai(i— 100 , ast 

(1— iio)> ®5 cF'ra'?55^5H_®raii. (H- D. 
sungtnrasiRa (X— 32), tngtnw'Jti awww- 
3ur75fll (XI— 16),^«7^^i (XII— 100), Jliljq tra 5111% 
51 Jitsirl. (XVII— 41) ^la^iTOi'.an nlamw magiipn 
(X\— 13), faqriTO taun^crtna: mirni; ( xxii— so ), 

2 ei, n— naifg 4 aigmg (iii-59 ), 

a&riafa ( VI— 93 ), qgtirafBrqfci amai ^ 

( IX— 34 , qig aar ag =1 mgqia i X— il) , a^. 
qaafat groiaa. (M— ainKiT: (Xli_3Si, 
aajqiiiar 3i^ xxii— 172). 

3 ui, a— 2^a as& saq-aafn (Viii-33 , 
aigat' nlaq! i xii- 2 ), ataiaqavhSragi 

(XXII— 21) 

1 a,a— gafmalff 55555 ( 1—110 ), 

fang f^. (IV— 60) ggisfr ragg=5T. (V- 60 ), 
rai agai gga a O’— 72), ^ fa^igg aiaig (Vi— 13), 
wTOia (JiiaqiaaB qg (Vii -100 ga aq^qf^ 
555 ( IX— 124 ), I 

5 g— aa^q 5 5 ^qqmga , i— 38 ), gf^ar 

fagigai C VII -104 ), an waagaa: xi— 10 s 

aiaavi 5(%<5tga ( Xvii— 92), ggift sjftawa,: 

Pt ( XX-129 ) 

6. Plaa (The peculiantj attaching to the fqaa 
IS prominent m the analogue alone Hence that alone is 
considered here)— 
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aOTg<)^^^ ’wriiT -^^ili^t#iKgg;gnit^.txxji.86) 
Miscellaneous— tlrSTO^pasaf ailJSa^! ll - 1 > 
sra^ ^ajjrqtdqsK^ ( i— 53 i, 3r-3i®R3^ 

( 11—78 ), sti55aia!sra535iH>ai3S'r ( ), 

q^a g»i!ira ^i(xi— lozj.gaTiq^fa'gr m (xx— 58) 

qi^i^aag^awnt ( xxii— 2 ). 

Like his fondness for alliteration his fondness for 
me too is so distinctly manifest in the Nais^adba, that 
lay be called a regular manta of the poet. A few examples 
)7 in quoted : — 

( ni 15) 

=? nil mk ki g ) 

( III— 78 ) I 

srtif fk ^ gnw %nx9 gwf 

( UI- 93 1 

, VIII— 6 ) I ^ ^ -17 

5ircrr ^ fk^ ?! 5T ^.i*T asfttr; ^ 

1 ( X — 13 ) I 

5rat««fl>J5l5r5flfe5T17 ^fe^TRq?ci?I^3>^^ril X..73) 
Such examples are profuse, not only in the Nai?adha, but 
0 in the Khan^ana so poor in \etses. It is therefore no 
nder that the influence of the Bengali tongue will be 
ceived in this rbjme too Thus we have — 

nt^fr g^: e rggr : i (ii-i) 

cfl^Hqim'Rqrqqstia^qrH a?m>iqfiV:cf i 

iqwnawiaMqw^sw- ^ ftq: qss^fR?5g=sqi ii 
( ■^1—42 ) , . , 
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<80 sd'iKRty'’: 

I ( VI— 43 ) 1 

'?j=5if.j4;=i;ga4iP5Tniii ?«!jd jiailiir’;’!! ? ngi 3_5 1 

( v'li— 41 ) 

<i?!T w _ar qnTJrififinaPmliUifi 

gar I ( -22 ) 

qiMq"i4ro5<'ii 5w«i 412^11 mai gpgaiiR i 

( XXI— 66 I 

With regard to this question of pronunciation one might 
say that dc\iations too are obsciaable in the Noi^adha. Such 
a one is ?r (See the first half of the concluding 

>crs(is oi the cantos) Or, contending that this Ior»ns 
part of the concluding verse of a canto and the concluding 
verses have ahead) been shown to be spunous, and also, 
the marks of the analogue arc not so conspicuous 

here, and hence negligible, there is hnothcr whose authonty 
IS unquestioned and where the marks of the analogue 
arc also conspicuous in the c\tract— rs 
wtwi l (Xiv— 7) How should 

that be explained ? 

Rep])— The question is a htlJc coinplea no doubt, 
but not insoluble In the solution we should first see what is 
the extent of the analogue, I mean whether it is confined to 
alone or ‘qi-?Tl ’ also is to be included If it is 
confined to no difficulty arises If *qi-»n * also is 

to be included, then the question will be— How to solve the 
[iigfr ’ Tor it cannot be separated from the vowel, and if 
not separated the analogue (tfnq;) will suffer The analogue 
difficult) IS solved on admitting the BengaU pronunaation, 
but that ver)^ procedure will establish the Bengali pronun 
ciation of the ‘ 27 ’ as weD Therefore, the analogue here is to 
be restneted to the portion only and the Bengali 

pronunciation of is lutact. 
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' Conclusive as the above evidences are in establishing the 
Bengah ongin of the poet, doubts on some minor points are 
4till not unlikely. Such are— (1) his mother’s strange name 
•♦MamalladeM’, (2) the addition of ‘Miita’ after his name as 
found at the end of some chapter^ of his Khan<janakbadya, 
(3) the traces, m many places in his Haijadha and Khatjda- 
nakhadya, of his acquaintance with Paomi (48), (4) his high 
honours at the hands of the King of Kanouj (foot-note 
5), and (5) the appreciation of bis poem by scholars in 
Kashmir (foot note (1) — canto XVI). So these too require to 
be cleared. 

The first doubt attaches to a name and and our reply to 
this is that the name is no authority. Srldharachsiya was 
a Bengali (which is an established fact), yet his mother's 
name was ^Achcbhoka’. Besides, if the name *M5malUdevl’ 
IS not current in Bengal, neither is it in other countnes. 
So It IS not a contrary point Even supposuig it to have 
a foreign ongin, that would be no bar to our conclusion, 
for even m the modem age of narrowed nationahties 
instances are not rare of a Bengali being named Jangiled 
or a Hmdusthani Venkatachan About the second point, 
the surname ‘Slisra’ is no proof of one’s being a non- 
Bengali. For, it was so before, and even now many Bengalis 
are found with ‘Jlisra* for their surname With regard to 
the third point, viz acquaintance with Paijini, our reply is 
that the currencj of PSijini in the Rajshahi distnct (Bengal) 
dates from olden times The Bh^avrtti of Paoini is current 
only in Bengal Its author Purushottam was a Bengah. The 
saying goes that it w as wntten at the instance of King Laksh- 
man Sen of Gau^a Also, the Dhatuvrtti, Dhatupradipa, 

(48) ^ ^ 1 

^trr ififoiwcirra trras. f 

(XX-60). Also foot-note (4) and (5) 
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Tantrapradipa and Kaiika-vivarana-panchika (which last goes 
by the name Nyasa — of course incomplete) have all been dis- 
covered by the Rajshabi Varendra Society and that in Bengal. 
Besides, the celebrated Naiyayika Gadadhara Bhattachaiya, a 
Bengali, has in many places m hts glosses quoted sHiras from 
Pauini As for the last two points relating to Kan>akubja 
and Kashmir, these are no proofs to the contrary It is the 
Indian adage which says (The learned are 

honoured everjwvhere) Honounng the poet is a time honour- 
ed custom in India Distance was never on impediment to it 
My conclusion regarding the Bengali origin of Sriharja 
finds support in tw o ancient works also. Rajasekhara Sun 
in his Prabandfaakosha (Hanharaprabandha) says about 
Harihara that he was descended from Snhaita and belonged 
to Gau^a (49), and Vidyapati Thakkura—of nearly the same 
age— says in an anecdote of his Purufapar»k?S that Snharfa 
was a native of Gauda The anecdote m bnef is this — 

In the country of Gautla there hsed a poet and scholar 
named Snhar^a. He composed a poem entitled Nalachanta 
and to show it to the Pandits for tbeir approval went to 
Benares. There he read it to a Pandit named Koka Kok'a 
went on hearing, but passed no remark though a greater part 
of the book bad been read to him Snhar^ then asked him : 
‘Perhaps you are not hstening’. Koka said, ‘ Oh y es, I am. 
But I reserve my opinion until I hear the whole, when I shall 
be m a position to judge the work. Afterwards, when 
the whole had been read, he gave his views and sent him 
away. (50) 

(49) fra f Rf^ fra \ 

(50) qnr 1 

3^ ^ yraqrara i w ^ 

qsra 1 fwii *ii^ra J 1 
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I shall conclude this second point of m> article wtb ao 
examination into the \ieTvs (1) of those who by the authority 
of Raja^ehhara Sun s Ptabandhako^ (reffcned to above) say 
that Snhaxsa WaS a Pandit at the court of Ja>antachandta 
(otherwise called Jayachantlra and Jayachchandra), king of 
Benares, and at that time Kanouj and Benares were under 
one rule (51) ard so he was a native of Benares or Kanouj, 
(2) of those who resting on the tradition relating to Adisur, 
king of Bengal, say that he was a native of Kanouj, having 
sabsequentlj transferred hts residence to Bengal, and (3) of 
those who on the strength of the tradition which represents 
him as a nephew (sisters son) of Jfarnmata believe that he 
was a Kashmin 

With regard to the first view the question is— Had 
Srihai>a been a native of Benares or Kanouj, could he, 
consistently, have passed over the king of his own country 
(Benares or Kanouj) and wntten a ebanta or a prasasti o! 
the king of a distant comitr> (Cau^a) ’ If it be said that 
his Vjjayaprassati refers not to Vijajasen, king of Gaudy, 
but to Vijayachandra, father of Jayantachandra, even then 
his connection with Gauva (shown above) as revealed in the 
names of his other works is not solved Besides, vve are 

^ 'nqqmri 

§ir3T ae^irf^ l 

n uprrqqrara i CVidjapa 

ti*s Puius^ipank 3) 

CsOThus Puru^ipink a— Jtrut t 
an lETsft^ff ifsir na arfq Jirar 

^ «pTfa^5T?rr*T 

^ ns svRqftqiziTf I ; 
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stUl m darkness as to why he should pass over one he is 
directly concerned with — 1 mem Jajachandra or Jayanta 
chandra — in favour of his father Vijajachanclra Again, all 
are not agreed about the name of Jajachandn s father 
According to Kaja^ekbara his fathers name was Govinda 
chandra With others, GovmiUchandra was the name of 
his grandfather Moreover, the verse that is often quoted in 
support of the Vijayachandra view (52) has nothing therein 
to show that it exclusively refers to Vijayachandra and not 
to jayaefaandra For while the ‘son of Govmda 
in the verse means in one view Vijajacbandra, it may m the 
other mean Jayachandra as well In this way, as also from 
the fact that at the time of Vijayachandra’s expedition 
(which IS said to be the occasion for the verse) Snbarja was 
a boy (this, too, is the version of the same party), and for 
a boy a verse like the above would appear, if not from the 
point of composition, at lea«t from the point of conception, 
unnatural, its reference to Vijayachandra is bard to establish 
To this if we add the view of the Prabardhako a, the matter 
becomes altogether different There, when Sr bar*a returned 
equipped with scholarship for the requital of his father s 
disgrace, he hailed jayantaebandra vvith that verse Thus 
the connection of the ‘Vjjayapra^asti with Vijajachandra can 
in no way be entertained, and the inconsistency about the title 
of the book remains unsolved as before Moreover, in that 
view where is the solution of those other points (discussed in 
this papen that go to «tabUsh the Bengali character? 
Above all, the same autbonty of Rajagekharas Prabandha 
koia whose first part ‘Srilurc.4 Vidyadhara Jayantaebandra 
Prabandha’ by reason of its presenting Snhara as a member 

sjirar U 

(53) See footnote (^9) 
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of the court of Jaj aotachamlra has been made the basis of 
establishing Srihaisa’s non Bengali origin, b) the distiqct 
mention , m its last part ^Harihara prabandha’.of the expression 
‘Hanhara m the line of Srihatva was a Gaudlja’, only 
confirms our own '.lew about the poet, vir that he was a 
Bengali 

With regard to the second new, based on the tradition 
about Adisur, the first question would be how far it would 
be possible for a foreigner banng come to a place at an 
adv’anced age to completely identifj himself with it, e%en to 
the extent of forgetting the trends of his mother tongue 
Secontly, for a ritualistic Brahmana (for Adisur brought the 
fi>e Brahmanas for the performance of a sacnfice) intensi%e 
studies of poesy and philosopb> do not, from the point of 
taste and leisure, commune to reason. Tbirdl}, from our 
examination of the titlca of Snbarsa’s works we nowhere find 
any reference to Vtrasimha who sent him to Bengal How 
IS this to be explained^ rourthl), the family registers 
gue the name of Siihar«as father as Tithi* 
meJha, — different from Hlri or Snhira Fifthly, according 
to genealogist VanSlvadan Vidjuratna, it was some ancestor 
o£ Sriharsa and not Snharva himself who was among the fuc 
BrShmatjas that hailed from Konouj This view, therefore, 
m spite of its conformity to the GauHa connection re\eaJed 
m the works as aforesaid, cannot be accepted as tenable 

As regards the third view the first objection would come 
from the historians, w bo cortradict the tradition where it 
relates to our poet s interview with the rhetorician by saying 
that the two were neser contemporary Secondly, it is hard 
to reconcile how when a distinguished Kashmirian cntic like 
Mammata could not accord his approbation, the poem could 
still be given the credentials of one having won laurels at the 
learned assembly of Kashmu- Thirdly, the gIonfic.itipn in the 

25 
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Kashmir honours, as also the alien notion attaching to the 
direct mention of Kashmir, would naturally expect one to 
connect these honours with impartial judges of a foreign land 
Lastly, this offers no solution of the points going to pro%e a 
different view as shown above 

From the aforesaid examination of the three views we 
come to the following conclusions (1) In spite of the 
pos'ibihtj of his having lived in the court of the king of 
Kasl or Kanouj, Sriharsa was never a native of either of those 
places (2) Sriharsa in question was never imong the five 
Brahmanas reported to have come from Kanouj, and the view 
that an ancestor of out Snbaiva bailed from Kanouj does not 
mar our position whose mam point is that the author of the 
Kai«^dha w as born with the mstmcts of a Bengali, for the 
distance of even two or three removes in a foreign land with 
all communication cut off with one’s own country is sufficient 
for identification with the new place (3) The alleged rela 
tionship between Jfamraata and our poet, coupled with the 
peculiar formation cf the name which, according to 

some, approximates a Kashmman name, would at best 
establish his Kashmir connection on the mother’s side, which, 
considenng the pecuhar relationship holding between Kashmir 
and Bengal in those days and comparative relaxation of 
marriage restrictions, would be no bar to his Bengal con 
nectioo on the father’s side, and that establishes our point 



V(— INDIAN DRAMATURGY. 

(By P. N Patankar)— 9-3-12 

Like most of the S^T^Ifa &c , the 

going under the name of seems to Le hn 
enlargement of an original briefer work in the form of , 
actually speaks of a by The 

speaks of as the lecturer to an assemblage 
of and contains many verses professedly current in the 
mouths of the representatives of the particular branches of 
thought or art with reference to which they are quoted 

Though traceable to meanest performances like picture 
scenes, pantomimes and puppet shows — suggested by the 
etymology of words like and corroborated by existing 

remnants of those crude types j et to be seen in the less 
refined quarters of the country, — the drama m the early age 
to which we might trace the had reached a stage 

of undoubted perfection so far as the detail of acting as well 
as decorative appurtenances went, to say nothing of the 
poetic art and the study of poesy in its abstrusest details 

The arts connected with the representation of the drama 
represent of course the type of refinement the society had 
reached From the practical aapects of engineering applied 
to architecture, the various industries that supplied the means 
and materials of stage arrangenients and decorations to the 
construction of musical instruments of a large vanety of shapes 
and structures, the mind and hand of man can both be easily 
seen as hardly infcnor to the perfections of any society one 
might imagine either past or present 

If effectual performance is the end of dramatic repiesen* 
tation, s teachings can never be excelled by any thinkers 
and students of the science and art of dramaturgy. 
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The therefore has been appropnately raised to the 

dignity of a g? and m the early beliefs about the source of 
anything that is perfect in its conception or virtue, this 
has been rightly attnbuted to himself, ]ust in the same 
way that that god was the insptrer of the great 
singing the story of 

obtained the and performed for the 

pleasure of the gods and demigods or demons representing 
their own exploits The including of 

heaven are his assistants and from them sprang a class of 
performers on the earth They were esteemed by 
and and perpetuated the art m the world of 

the speaks of the actors as an mfenor class to 

the special terms indulgently allowed to be used by 
and ^^1?; towards each other as and ^icfr mtght 
imply an infenonty , but the infenonty does not seem to have 
amounted to uutouchableoess m the festive dmaeca 
in the is minted to dine at the , the 

of the allows a dinner to be given to 

ri sn^nns by his wife Learning even in the sacred lores is 
not denied to that class, as can easily be gathered by reference 
to any of the known dramas 

As already hinted, the society for whom the vvas 

performed vvas of the most reBned classes, and an 

adaptation to the taste of the time and the condition of the 
society IS a principle that shows how perfect the ideals were 
both in the case of the Actors and that of the audience Nor 
vvas this denied to the class In the literal attitude of 
the ^TTiqgficir ?iriW ?naH)f 

it was even intended for their enlightenment 

If poetic justice means anything, it is fully maintained 
in the ideal of the The must be an 

honest picture of existing phenomena (m the moral and 
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Spiritual world more espeaally, the ph>sical being often lef 
to the imagination) and the possibilities from them Th 
drama mu:t have a merel aim What could be superior to thi 
conception of the matter? Everything that ivould mislead 
offend or corrupt is to be eschewed from the representation 
Nothing could be more touching than the care of the guardian 
of the souls of the receptive spectators when he warns you 
against what may harm the sensibilities and thoughts of the 
innocent souls 

Unlike the modem ways a dramatic performance was 
not a verj' frequent affair Only important occasions were 
availed of for the performance and usually the aspices ot 
some powerful patron were sought by the profession It was 
a Solemn affair, not a mere entertainment It was therefore 
commenced with proper ‘pomp and arcumstance from the 
religious point of view It was thus a quasi religious 
performance Worship and pra>€rs and sacnhciii^ preceded 
the represeHtatioti and the effect could be expected to be 
correspondingly great 

The sage takes care to teach with thq very elementg and 
beginning with the units of measurement, he details, the 
construction of the theatre in a thoroughly practical and 
scientific spirit It is interesting to note the pnnciples of 
every art that bears on the *uthor s mam subject Some 
of these will be treated further below 

Every care is taken to propitiate the spintual powers 
from beginning to end of every main part of the whole busi 
ness The choice of place and time and persons m safeguarding 
the spiritual side ui full keeping with the existing superstitions 
IS enjoined and full practical directions given about the 
measurement materul and structure %vith all the minor 
particulars required for the convenience of situations m 
tha acting 
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All materials required to make the apparatus needed for 
the scenes, the directions to construct the the same, the pers 
onal dek^orations including cootumes jeucls, ha\c been given 
in full detail, that thro%\;> immense light on the fashion of 
social life ot a very important penod of Aryan history Lists 
of these are interesting m a vanety of wajs 

TThe dtiim invokes poelics, singing and dancing 

The last as a matter of fact is intimately connected with the 
very idea of acting The author Iiis devoted abundant space 
and patience to the treatment of these four subjects Each 
of these has given nse to different branches of study m later 
times The treats fully of poetics including 

general poetry as well as particular Technical works exist 
on singing and musical mStnimenls especially the <4rts 

familiar m the courts of India A reading of these would 
throw light on the obscurities in the understanding of the tunes 
of the songs m some of the older dramas as well as the nature 
of some technical terms that but for this as an onguial 
authority vv ould be unintelligible. It is true that a thorough 
appreciation of the details is almost impossible, but the 
chapters on these subjects sene as a mine from which much 
valuable matter is discoverable 

The details of (inclusive of tlie modulation of 

the voice) can never be surpassed The observation both 
of the nicer shades of acting and of the corresponding effects 
IS a matter belonging solely to the province of genius and in 
tvctyowiiol the above bcanches, the pa'\ec oi the ludvaw 
mind indicates the possibilities which set forth hidden 
treasures of the soul Later authors could not give all the 
detaih that is too V sst to follow but yet too valuable to be 
neglected 

It has been already said that Actors made a separate 
caste Males and females both acted on the stage. Pro- 
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fessional female dancers and female singers are mentioned, 
but the or harlot class must be considered as a distinct 
one from die ca=-te The dancing girls are e\en spoken 
of as high born ' 

The acting of female parts by male persons and Mce 
\ers'i. was in vogue to a little extent But the sexes ‘^eem 
most usually to plaj. their own parts, the females belonging 
to the 53' caste of course being the female pla3ers While 
the or ‘S a separate class altogether, though 

she was notwithstanding her profession held respectable in 
the social scale mansion and honourable 

position are a sufficient instance in point 

For the history of language, of socieU md of different 
peoples in the geographical situations, much re'se'^rch is 
possible with the help of s Names of 

countnes, of peoples, of particular features and fashions 
among the variety of nationalities arc matters of supreme 
interest to the student of history The study of prosodj 
guen here will suggest the stages in the history of Sanskrit 
and Praknt that wll be very useful in determining the periods 
of detelopment or othei'viae m the \dnet> of languages 
described oc illustrated There are numerous miscellaceous 
feature^ that deserve attention 

The worship of gods can very nearly be traced as 
mediaeval between Vedic worship and later image w orship, 
a kind of the ntes with the Wter and local superstitions 
mmqih and m their later characters are nowhere, 

while the now neglected <*s i deitj worshipped in irmge 
IS highly prominent 

seem to have been the common expression of 
popular astronomj instead of the more popular of the 

later tunes 
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Numbers of miscellaneous points may be noted. 

IS spoken of as ^?Jsrar • is an dl omen 

used m modem worship seems to ha\e had an early ongm, 
has been prescribed for particular purposes. While 
techmcal terms belongmg to the fine arts occur in mnumer 
able details and (orrn m themselves an mdication of the taste 
and intellectual dev elopment of the age represented m the 
work 

The IS of coarse the prmcipal subject The 

abstract as well as concrete features of the subject find perfect 
expression here and the history of the Sansknt drama can 
start from this work as the most valuable material As 
already noted, the drama being a 1^^ detailed all 

the charactenstics of the cf.t&zr 0° which later writers on the 
subject have amplj drawn to make their own systems 

There is some question wnth regard to the unities 
But the idea of the Greek uoities is almost absent because of 
the free spirit in which the Indian drama was conceived and 
constructed. The questioo has been started with the assump* 
tion that India owes something to Hellenic models m the 
art. The unities are naturally given up m so far as there 
may be no need for them, the Elizabethan drama m English 
did so and the Sansknt drama did that m the early age. 

Some early dramas have been mentioned m the 
Some are hinted later on by Patanjali. 

instances. 

The age of the wntiog of the »s an interesting 

question There is co doubt that Kalidas had known it 
well did know, but he speaks of as the 

tt-.K 3!I5VJ1fr has made use of the poetic fact 
of the machinery of the bemg employed by 

Worship of 51 ^ IS mentioned by The tnad of 

and n^i^q'bas been recognised. The point of 
being used for sacred purposes and not ufos lends 
data in mfernng the date. We must at any rate go behind 
>• e. behind the fifth century in settling the date 
of the work. 

A more careful and patient study will enable one to 
develop all these subjects more fully. 



